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7HE RURAL GUARD OF CUBA. 


A Memoir. History of the Formation and Re-organization of 
the Guard and of the work performed by same during the Fiscal 
Year 1904, by General Alejandio Rodriguez y Velasco, Chief of the 
Guard. Rambla & Bonza, Publishers, Havana, Cuba, 1905. 


Translated for the General Staff by Major L. A. Loverine, Inspector General, 
U. S. Army, March, 1905. 


CREATION OF THE FIRST RURAL FORCE BY THE MILITARY GOVERNMENT— 
(AMERICAN). 


PROPERLY speaking, the history of the Rural Guard is very short, since 
its existence as a regular organization of the State only dates from 
the 1oth of April, 1901. It is not considered inopportune to present 
some facts which show not only its previous existence—although under 
another name, and with a different organization,—but also the neces- 
sity which has always been felt for a disciplined force, for the pro- 
tection of the rural districts, and which at the same time might be a 
firm support to the Municipal authorities in the putting down of any 
disturbance in the towns or cities. : 

At the time of the American occupation of Cuba, January, 1899, 
the territory of our present Republic was divided into seven Military 
Departments: 


1. Department of Havana. 
Department of the Province of Havana. 
Department of Pinar del Rio. 
Department of Matanzas. 
Department of Santa Clara. 
Department of Puerto Principe. 
Department of Santiago de Cuba. 
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One of the first acts of the American Military Government was to 
authorize each of the Department Commanders to organize his own 
force of rural guards, according to necessities of the territory under 
his command. 

The duties of this force was to carry out police regulations and to 
preserve order in the rural districts and to aid the Municipal Police 
whenever it might be necessary. 

The personnel of the Rural Guard when it was first organized, was 
the best that could be obtained at that time. Almost all the members 
had served in the Cuban army. All were required to have a thorough 
knowledge of the country and inhabitants of the district in which 
they were to serve. 

The arms furnished were not, however, suitable for the service 
required of them, since the Remington Carbines with which the force 
was armed, had seen service in the last war for Independence, and 
were scarcely serviceable. 

One year after this, on February 26, 1900, Civil Order No. go, 
Headquarters Division of Cuba, was issued, organizing the then ex- 
isting Rural Guard into companies with the following personnel for 
each company: 


1 Captain, with monthly pay of....$ 125.00 

1 First Lieutenant, monthly pay of... 85.00 

1 Second Lieutenant, “ wT ea eee 

1 First Sergeant, rf weer es: 

7 Sergeants, each, ss eo es GRD 

8 Corporals, each, z lags ar 
59 Guards or Privates “  ... 40.00 in cavalry. 


30.00 in infantry. 


The members of the Guard were required to furnish their own 
mounts and to provide themselves with food and uniform. The Gov- 
ernment furnished arms, ammunition and equipment, including horse 
equipments. 
Undoubtedly the organization of the Rural Force was not at that 
time entirely satisfactory to the Military Government as on February 
"16, 1901, a Board of Officers, Captain H. J. Slocum, U. S. A., Presi- 
dent, was ordered to investigate and recommend a plan for the re- 
organization of the force, under a chief, to be called the “Rural Guard 
of the Island of Cuba,” and to formulate regulations for the govern- 


ment of the new body. 
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As a result of the report submitted by the Board, the Rural Guard 
was reorganized under Civil Order No. 114, 1901, and subsequent 
orders modifying it. 

Since April 10, 1901, the Rural Guard lias existed as an organized 
force of the Government, and each day the country has been able to 
appreciate more and more the important mission that had been con- 
fided to it as the only sustainer of tranquility and order in the ex- 
tensive rural districts and as a firm support of the civil authorities for 
the protection of life and property, and for the repression of public 
disorders too serious for the municipal police to deal with. 

The organization given to the Rural Guard by Civil Order No. 
114, was as follows: 

Headquarters of the Guard at Havana, with a Chief and 4 Staff 
Officers. 


Provincial Headquarters as follows: 










Provinces of Havana and Pinar del Rio; 290 officers and men. 
Provinces of Matanzas and Santa Clara; 415 officers and men. 
Province of Puerto Principe; 252 officers and men. 

Province of Santiago de Cuba; 402 officers and men. 


TT? 2 


The entire force consisted of: 













1. Brigadier General, Chief, monthly salary.$416.60 
1 Colonel, Inspector General, : “291.66 
5 Lieutenant Colonels, line and staff, “ 250.00 
5 Majors, line and staff, . “200.00 
4 Captains, staff, i = > Sea 
15 Captains, line, " “Tee 
16 First Lieutenants, line and staff, x “100.00 
15 Second Lieutenants, line, ’ a 85.00 
1302 Enlisted men, line, monthly salary...... $42.00 to $57.00 












The enlisted men were obliged to furnish mounts and horse equip- 
ments, uniform, machete, subsistence and forage. The only thing 
furnished by -the Government was the Carbine, cartridge belt and 
ammunition. The sergeants were furnished with the Colt’s revolver, 


calibre .38. 
During this year 240 enlisted men were added to the force. 


The offices of inspector-general and adjutant-general were also 
consolidated under one officer with the rank of colonel. 
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THE RURAL GUARD UNDER THE REPUBLIC OF CUBA. 





On May 20, 1902, when the republic was established, the Rural 
Guard consisted of 1,604 officers and men, and it remained at this 
figure until April 18, 1903, when the law of October 18, 1902, went 
into effect as modified by the later law of March 12, 1903. 
The charges made were radical and the reorganization was not 
entirely effected until August 1, 1903. 

The organization of the guard under the above laws was as fol- 
| lows: 

One headquarters, with 8 officers. 

Three regiments, each with 52 officers and 952 men. 
The regiments were designated the Ist, 2nd and 3rd. 
Each regiment consisted of 8 troops and 2 companies. 
Each troop consisted of 4 officers and 95 men. 
Each company consisted of 4 officers and 94 men. 
| Each regiment had 4 regimental non-commissioned officers. 


SOAs.” COMICS isin cS ks 


| 
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The officers’ monthly salaries ran from $333.33 for the chief to 
$90 for the sub-lieutenants. 
The monthly pay of the enlisted men ran from $70 for a sergeant 
major to $21 for a private of infantry. 
The reorganization, and the recruiting for the increase in enlisted 
men, which was commenced on May 8, 1903, in the capital of each 
province, progressed only slowly. The recruiting was then carried to 
other large towns outside of the capitals and the reorganization and 
recruiting was finished August I, 1903. 














THE FISCAL YEAR 1904. 







Personnel and Posts. 


On July 1, 1903, the Rural Guard consisted of 62 officers and 1,542 
enlisted men, organized by the Military Government, increased by 14 
officers named by the Presidential Decree of April 11, 1903. 

At this time there were 215 posts or sub-posts occupied as follows: 
| By the first Regiment............. 44 
| By the second Regiment.......... 71 

By the third Regiment............ 







eee eee eee eee eee eee eens 
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This was six posts less than the number occupied in April, 1902. 
The decrease was made not for lack of men, but on account of the 
impossibility of renting suitable quarters in place of those which it 
was found necessary to give up for various causes. The principal 
of these causes being the bad hygienic state of quarters, the lack of 
care and attention of the landlords; the demand in many cases for 
excessive rents for houses, which had been previously given free to 
the Guard; and, because, the greater number of the posts had been 
reinforced, as it was considered that each post should at least have 
one non-commissioned officer and six privates, in order that duty 
might be properly performed and the discipline properly maintained. 

It is certain that there is a considerable number of posts with less 
than six guards; but it has not been possible to abolish them, as they 
were absolutely necessary, nor will it be possible to increase the 
number until the force is increased to such an extent that a redis- 
tribution may be made. 

Notwithstanding the difficulties cited and the lack of funds for the 
renting of buildings or even for the repairs of the houses; notwith- 
standing the fact that, at present, rents are paid for a great number 
of houses that were formerly furnished the Guard gratis, and also 
that in many cases it is impossible to establish posts of true strategical 
importance for lack, not only of funds to pay rent, but also of suitable 
houses that can be rented ; conquering all obstacles, even those which 
the lack of adequate means of communication cause, the Rural Guard 
maintained on December 31, 1903, 244 posts and sub-posts, or 29 
more than the number on July 1, 1903. 

During the six months ended June 30, 1904, it has been possible 
to establish 74 posts and sub-posts, making the total number 318. 


QUARTERS FOR THE GUARD. 


Three hundred and twenty houses are used as quarters by the 
Guard ; 66 are owned by the Government, 98 are rented gratis and 156 
are rented at a total monthly rent of $2,283.42. 

In addition to the quarters referred to above, Castillo de la Punta, 
Havana, is used as headquarters of the Guard. . Although this build- 
ing is very old, it is well adapted to the purpose for which it is used. 
The Military Government, and later the Republic, made improve- 
ments and repairs to the amount of about $5,000 in all. The repairs 
were only temporary and leave much to be desired in the interior 
arrang-ments to make the building suitable for the present organiza- 
tion of the Guard and the many duties required of it. 
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Among other improvements, Castillo de la Punta needs at present 
a store-house for the supplies of the Guard; an enlargement of the 
dormitories for the orderlies and the construction of stables. There 
is room enough for all these and the cost of remodeling would cer- 
tainly be very moderate. 


STATIONS OF THE GUARD, JUNE 30, 1904. 


Headquarters of the Guard Havana. 
Headquarters 1st Regiment Camp Colunibia. 


STATIONS OF THE GUARD, JUNE 30, 1904. 


Headquarters of the Guard, Havana. 
Headquarters 1st Regiment, Camp Columbia. 
Headquarters 1st Comandancia, Camp Columbia. 
Headquarters 2nd Comandancia, Guanabacoa. 
Headquarters 3rd Comandancia, Guanjay. 
Headquarters 4th Comandancia, Pinar del Rio. 
Headquarters 2nd Regiment, Matanzas. 
Headquarters 1st Comandancia, Matanzas. 
Headquarters 2nd Comandancia, Santa Clara. 
Headquarters 3rd Comandancia, Cienfuegos. 
Headquarters 4th Comandancia, Colon. 
Headquarters 3rd Regiment, Santiago de Cuba. 
Headquarters Ist Comandancia, Santiago de Cuba. 
Headquarters 2nd Comandancia, Camaguey. 
Headquarters 3rd Comandancia, Victoria de las Tunas. 
Headquarters 4th Comandancia, Guantanamo. 


DISCIPLINE. 


Generally speaking the discipline is satisfactory in the Guard, 
and is growing better every day, notwithstanding the fact that the 
personnel of the last increase had to perform duty without complete 
preparation and instruction. 

During the fiscal year of 1904, there were 162 trials by court- 
martial. As a result of the trials there were 55 dishonorable dis- 
charges ; 2 discharges with honor; 75 were fined or punished in other 
manners, and 30 were acquitted. In addition to the above-mentioned 
discharges with honor, 11 were discharged without honor under the 
provisions of Article 51 of the Regulations of June 1, 1903. During 
the year 136 enlisted men were honorably discharged on account of 
physical disability. 
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MILITARY INSTRUCTION. 


Notwithstanding the adverse conditions which prevail for the 
perfect military instruction of the Guard on account of the limited 
number of men available for duties of a varied nature, military in- 
struction has progressed slowly, but satisfactorily. In order to ob- 
viate this difficulty, a persistent endeavor has been made to keep a 
small detachment at each regimental headquarters, in order that the 
members of the detachments might receive necessary instruction, and 
then be relieved by others for the purpose of receiving like instruc- 
tion. 

DUTIES. 


Many and diverse were the duties performed by the Guard during 
the fiscal year of 1904. 

Besides the duties imposed upon the Guard by the law of October 
18, 1902, the Guard has had many other duties to perform, such as 
those of the garrison, municipal police, judicial police, the escorting 
of trains, the guarding of camps and fortifications, guards in public 
buildings, treasuries and offices, guarding the coasts, prisons and jails. 

During the year 4,929 arrests were made. In addition to the 
arrests, the following services were performed : 


Prisoners conducted 

Judicial citations 

Assistance to the authorities 

Aid to private parties 

Assisted at fires 

Animals turned in to the authorities 
Animals turned in to their owners 
Miscellaneous 


Total services performed 
Total arrests 


Grand total 


MOUNTS. 
When the laws of October 18 and August 1, 1903, went into 
effect the private horses of the members of the Guard were utilized 


as mounts. 

After several advertisements for bids, which were all unsuccessful 
on account of lack of bidders, a contract was awarded for horses and 
mules at the uniform price of $72. 
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Two thousand four hundred and forty-nine horses and 60 mules: 
were accepted and delivered between December 15, 1903, and May 
15, 1904. 

Considering the small price at which the horses were bought, the 
mounts are the best that could have been bought at the time the con- 
tract was entered into, although they are not what they should be for 

' those charged with the protection of life and property. 

It is also a fact that the animals were bought and received in the 
dry season, and unfortunately the exigencies of the service did not 
permit of leaving them in the pasture to become acclimated. Besides 
this and no less important was the fact that the allowance of forage 

was not sufficient for the proper subsistence of the animals. 

In order that the mounts of the Guards may, under ordinary con- 
ditions, perform the work required of them, it will be necessary to 
increase the number so as to decrease the excessive work now per- 
formed by them, and to increase the allowance of forage. 





















QUARTERS. 






It may be said in general that the conditions of the quarters, 
through causes that at present it is difficult if not impossible to rem- 
edy, leaves much to be desired. This is due in a great measure to the 
fact that the great majority of the detachments are stationed in the 
rural districts, in which it is extremely difficult to obtain suitable 
houses. 

Another cause that contributes to the scarcity of quarters is the 
circumstance that as the towns gradually take charge of civil affairs 
that were formerly administered by the Government, the town au- 
thorities now demand rent for the buildings which they had formerly 
given free to the Guard, and also require the Government to pay 
for the repairs, also formerly paid for by the towns. 

Besides, before the law of October, 1902, went into effect, the 
Guard had an allotment of money for minor repairs in Government 
and municipal buildings and in private buildings for which no rent 
was paid. Since August 1, 1903, these conditions, favorable for the 
Government, have ceased to exist, since the Guard can no longer 
count upon the before-mentioned allotment, and it is no longer pos- 
sible to make these repairs, neither do the towns nor private parties 
care to undertake them. 

For the above reason, it is a common thing to have to decline 
buildings provided free for the Government, which had been built 
or arranged expressly for the purpose, and to have to hire buildings 
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in all ways inferior and incomparable with the ones which it had been 
necessary to abandon. 
PROPERTY. 
The property return shows 429 headings of unexpendable property 
and 216 headings of expendable. 


RECEIPTS AND EXPENDITURES. 


Total expenditures during fiscal year 1904 $1,828,536.26 
Cost of each member of the Guard (officers and enlisted 

men) for the fiscal year 1904 605.52 
Monthly cost _ 50.46 
True cost after deducting cost of organization for each 

member of the Guard for the fiscal year 1904.... 525.42 
Monthly cost 43-79 


A few of the principal expenditures were approximately as fo!- 
lows: 


Horses 
Rations 


Uniforms, etc 

Office supplies 

Rent, lights, etc 
Horse equipments, etc 


NEW ARM. 
The law of October, 1902, appropriated money for new arms 
at the rate of $15 for each carbine and $17 for each rifle; but it has 
been impossible to obtain these arms up to the present time, as the 
report of the board appointed to make recommendations as to kind and 
model of new arm, has not yet been approved by higher authority. 
Estimates for one fiscal year: 
Pay $1,031,500.00 
312,732.00 
201,280.00 
Clothing 139,398.00 
Miscellaneous 


$1,754,156.00 


COST OF ORGANIZATION. 
The cost of organization was $333,854.00. 
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CLOTHING. 


The estimated cost of clothing for one man for one year is as 
follows: 


CAVALRY. 
4 uniforms at $6.50 


2 leggins at $2 

2 hats at $1.50 

3 shoes, pair, at $2 
Ornaments, brushes, etc 


INFANTRY. 


4 uniforms at $6.50 


2 leggins at $2 

2 hats at $1.50 

4 shoes, pair, at $2 
Ornaments, brushes, etc 


ESTIMATED COST OF FORAGE. 


The estimated cost of forage for one horse for one month is $6.67, 
or for one year $80o. 


PAY OF OFFICERS AND MEN. 


Brigadier General, Chief $333.33 per mo, 
Colonel ane 
Lieutenant-Colonel 


Captain 

Lieutenant 

Sub-Lieutenant 

Sergeant Major (Regimental) 
Sergeant (Cavalry) 
Sergeant (Infantry) 
Corporal, Regiment, Cavalry and Infantry.. 
Trumpet, Blacksmith and Private of Cavalry. 
Musician and Private of Infantry 
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BENEFICIARY FUND. 


This fund created under Article 259 of the Regulations was made 
for the aid and benefit of the members of the Guard who ,might be- 
come sick or incapacitated in the service, and also when possible, 
for the funeral expenses of those who might die while members of 
the Guard. 

The receipts accruing to this fund come from fines-imposed upon 
the members in the way of punishments. 

Until February 16, 1902, the paymasters paid and charged to the 
fund all the expenses of the members while they were in hospital, 
including medicines and professional services; but after this date, 
by order of the Military Government, members of the Board requiring 
hospital treatment, were sent to the public hospitals, into which they 
were admitted at 50 cents per day. The fund paid 25 cents and the 
patient paid the remainder, 25 cents. 

Afterwards, on November 10, 1903, by reason of the change in 
the organization of the Guard, and under orders from higher au- 
thority, it was directed that when members were in hospital, the fund 
should be credited with price of the rations not used by the patient, 
and the fund should pay the entire expense incurred in the hospital, 
which was at this time reduced to 30 cents per day by higher authority. 

By this arrangement the sick member receives, without expense, 
medical treatment which costs the Government nothing. 

The following shows the state of the fund at the beginning and 
close of the year: 


July 1, 1903, on hand $ 4,063.77 
June 30, 1904, receipts during year 


June 30, 1904, expended during year 
June 30, 1904, remaining on hand 


$14,660.95 
Increase of fund during the year $ 3,623.04 


It only remains to be added in regard to the deficiencies pointed 

- out in this memoir, that the prospects are bright for an early increase 
in the strength of the Guard, and that some of the causes which make 
the service difficult, will soon disappear, since proper suggestions have 
been made to the proper authorities and unsolicited promises have 
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been given that at the next session of Congress, legislation will be 
enacted giving the Guard everything necessary for its successful 
operation. 

(Signed) ALEJANDIO RODRIGUEZ, 


Brigadier-General, 
Chief. 


ORDERS OF THE MILITARY GOVERNMENT AFFECTING THE RURAL GUARD 


Civil Order No. 90, 1900, Division of Cuba, organizing the Guard. 

Civil Order No. 114, 1901, publishing the Regulations of the Rural 
Guard. ‘ 

No. 106, 1901, Department of Cuba, appointing officers. 

No. 108, 1901, transferring a company of Rural Guard to the City 
Police, etc. 

No. 138, 1901, creating the office of Major and Quartermaster 
and appointing an officer to the position. 


October 18, 1902. 


CHAPTER I. 


Article I—The Rural Guard is a corps with military organization, 
whose duties will be civil and which has for its object police duty 
and the preservation of public order, principally in the rural districts, 
for which objects it will be distributed in posts and detachments. 


Article II—The Guard shall consist of 3,008 members, organized 
as follows: Headquarters and three regiments, each regiment shall 
consist of eight troops of cavalry and two companies of infantry. 


Article I1]—The Headquarters shall consist of one brigadier- 
general, chief; one lieutenant-colonel, quartermaster; one major in 
charge of office; one captain, auditor; one captain, aide; three sub- 
lieutenants, assistants in office. 


Article IV.—The Headquarters of each regiment shall consist of 
one colonel, one lieutenant-colonel, one major, quartermaster; one 
captain in charge of office; one captain, surgeon; one lieutenant, pay- 
master, one lieutenant veterinarian, one sub-lieutenant, aide; two 
sergeant-majors, one corporal, chief trumpeter; and one corporal, 
armorer. 
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_ Article V.—Each troop of cavalry shall consist of one captain, two 
lieutenants, one sub-lieutenant, quartermaster; four sergeants, eight 
corporals, two trumpeters, one blacksmith, and eighty privates. 


Article VI.—Each company of infantry shall consist of one cap- 
tain, two lieutenants, one sub-lieutenant, quartermaster, four sergeants, 
eight corporals, two musicians, and eighty privates. 


* a * * * * 


Approved October 18, 1902. 


Niiioy ss sats aa ates ew sce W 
of 
March 12, 1903. 


Article I1—The Headquarters of each regiment of the Rural 
Guard shall be increased by one lieutenant-colonel, as inspector of 
‘the same, and by two majors for the command of the forces. 


Article II —In like manner three more offices of the surgeon are 
created in the professional personnel of the Rural Guard, in order that 
one may be available for service in each province. 


* *x * * * * 


Approved March 12, 1903. 








THE UNITED SERVICE. 


A CONGRESSIONAL INTRUSION. 


Mucu has been heard of late concerning alleged encroachments 
of the executive upon the legislative branch of the Government. 
Quite recently the Senate amended with lethal effect the arbitration 
treaties that had been negotiated by the State Department in the 
apprehension that their terms jeopardized the participation of that 
body in the treaty-making power. It may be in order to direct 
attention to an instance tending to show that Congress is scarcely 
in a position to cast the first stone. 

If one were asked whether it is competent for Congress to enact 
that a certain individual, identified by a strawberry mark on his 
left arm or by measurements according to the Bertillon system, 
shall be a major-general of the United States Army, it is to be 
presumed that the answer would be in the negative. Yet that is 
what Congress has done, in substance and effect; for it surely 
cannot be regarded as material that the identification is effected 
by a reference to the position of the beneficiary in the service in- 
stead of physical marks. 

The act of April 22, 1904, consolidates the Adjutant-General’s 
Office and the Record and Pension Office. It then proceeds as fol- 
lows: 

“That of the officers consolidated as hereinbefore provided, the 
senior in rank, who shall be chief of the consolidated department, 
and whose title is hereby changed to that of The Military Secre- 
tary, shall hereafter have the rank of major-general.” 

There is a further provision that when the office becomes va 
cant, the chief of the Department shall have the rank of brigadier- 
general. 

It will be convenient to have before us the provision of the Con- 
stitution respecting appointments as follows: “The President * * 
shall nominate, and, by and with the advice and consent of the 
Senate, appoint ambassadors, other public ministers and consuls, 
judges of the Supreme Court, and all other officers of the United 
States whose appointments are not herein otherwise provided for, 
and which shall be established by law; but the Congress may by 
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law vest the appointment of such inferior officers as they may think 
proper in the President alone, in the courts of law, or in the heads 
of departments.” The power of Congress to “make rules for the 
government and regulation of the land and naval forces,” and to 
“make all laws which shall be necessary and proper for carrying 
into execution the foregoing powers and ail other powers vested 
by this constitution in the Government of the United States or in 
any department or office thereof” may be mentioned in passing for 
any relevancy that they can be claimed to possess. 

It is to be admitted in limine that the action of Congress re- 
ferred to is not without precedents or cases plausibly analogous. 
One of these is the act of 1878 placing Dr. Hammond on the re- 
tired list, and another is the act of 1885 by which the President was 
authorized to nominate, and, by and with the advice and consent 
of the Senate, to appoint Ulysses S. Grant a General on the retired 
list of the army, with the rank and full pay of General of the army. 
Observe that in both of these cases the President was “author- 
ized”; the language was not mandatory; it left him free to make 
the appointment or not as he saw fit. But notwithstanding this, 
the action of Congress is obnoxious to a criticism expressed by 
Hon. Benjamin H. Brewster, which we shall presently quote. In 
the case of the Military Secretary, the President was not indulged 
in the exercise of any discretion whatever. 

In 1884 Congress passed a bill to restore Fitz-John Porter to 
the army. It was of this measure that Attorney-General Brews- 
ter wrote an opinion from which the following is an extract: 


“Regarding the bill as imposing or attempting to impose upon 
the President a duty to appoint the person designated therein, it 
is without any support in the Constitution. It is an assumption of 
an implied power which is not based upon any express power, and 
clearly invades the constitutional rights of the President. Con- 
gress has no right to enact as a law that which will be ineffectual. 
It cannot enact advice or counsel, It must make laws that are rules 
of action, not expressions of will that may or may not be followed. 
Counsel is a matter of persuasion, law is matter of injunction; 
counsel acts upon the willing, law upon the unwilling also (1 
Blackstone Commentaries, 44). If, then, this bill be an injunction 
commanding the President to appoint, it is an usurpation, and if 
it be only counsel, it is without the essential element of law, and 
Congress can enact nothing but that which is to have the full vigor 
and effect of law. But again, the bill is subject to objection upon 
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the ground that Congress thereby in effect creates an office only 
upon condition that it is to be filled by a particular individual 
named. If this principle were adopted generally in the creation 
of offices, it would obviously result in constraining the appointing 
power to accept the condition imposed and fill the offices with 
the individuals designated by Congress, thus frustrating the de- 
sign of the Constitution, which is that officers must be alone se- 
lected according to the judgment and will of the person and body 
in whom the powers of nomination, advice and consent, and ap- 
pointment are vested.” 


President Arthur vetoed the bill, and in the message conveying 
his objections expressed himself as follows: 


“It is apparent that should this bill become a law it will create 
a new Office, which can be filled by the appointment of the partic- 
ular individual whom it specifies, and cannot be filled otherwise; 
or it may be said with perhaps greater precision of statement that 
it will create a new office upon condition that the particular person 
designated shall be chosen to fill it. Such an act, as it seems to me, 
is either unnecessary and ineffective, or it involves an encroach- 
ment by the legislative branch of the government upon the author- 
ity of the Executive. As the Congress has no power under the 
Constitution to nominate or appoint an officer, and cannot lawful- 
ly impose upon the President the duty of nominating or appointing 
to office any particular individuai of its own selection, this bill, 
if it can fairly be construed as requiring the president to make the 
nomination, and, by and with the advice and consent of the Senate, 
the appointment which it authorizes, is in manifest violation of the 
Constitution. If such be not its just interpretation it must be re- 
garded as a mere enactment of advice and counsel, which lacks in. 
the very nature of things the force of positive law, and can serve 
no useful purpose upon the statute books.” 

Hon. William E. Chandler, who was Secretary of the Navy in 
President Arthur’s Cabinet, contributed to the United Service 
Magazine of February, 1886, a notably exhaustive and convincing 
discussion of the questions involved in the Fitz-John Porter bill, 
and in the course of it said that “the duty of a President, as a part 
of the law-making power, to prevent legislative usurpations of his 
own appointing power, is as clear as his obligation to resist con- 
gressional encroachments upon the courts. He should veto any bill 
for the appointment to federal office of a particular individual named 


therein.” It is deserving of mention that the provision creating the 
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office of Military Secretary was inserted in the appropriation bill for 
the support of the army, and whatever his disposition may have been, 
President Roosevelt could not have vetoed it without consequences of 
infinite embarrassment to the Government and hardship to every sol- 
dier of our military establishment. So it is that one vicious practice 
lends its brotherly aid to another, and they clasp hands and go merrily 
on. 

It may be contended that the action of Congress in the case of 
which we are speaking finds support in the decision of the Court 
of Claims in Wood v. United States (15 Ct. Cl. Rep. 151). Gen. 
Wood had been retired under a law that gave him the rank of 
major-general. Later Congress passed an act the effect of which 
was to reduce his rank on the retired list to that of brigadier-gen- 
eral. This was challenged; and the court affirmed its validity. 

That is what the court actuaily decided; and in doing so it did 
not fail to say that “Congress cannot appoint him (an officer of the 
arniy) to a new and different office because,” reciting the provis- 
ion of the Constitution. But the opinion contains some language 
on which the act of April 22, 1904, may be speciously defended. Thus: 


“Rank is often used to express something different from office. 
It then becomes a designation, title of honor, dignity, or distinc- 


tion conferred upon an officer in order to fix his relative position 
with reference to other officers in matters of privilege, precedence, 
and sometimes of command, or by which to determine his pay and 


emoluments.” 


It then gives a number of illustrations; for example, the pro- 
vision then found in the statutes that there shall be five inspectors- 
general with the rank of colonel of cavalry, and another that the 
General of the army may select six aids, who shall have, while 
serving on his staff, the rank of colonel of cavalry. It holds that 
the new rank thus conferred is not a new office. It is to be ob- 
served here that the provisions above mentioned were self-exe- 
cuting; that is, that they called for nothing to be done by the 
President to, effectuate or evidence the action of Congress. 

Now, in the light of the above excerpt and illustrations, let us 
state the substance and effect of the law relating to the Military 
Secretary in the form most favorable to its competency: Congress 
imposed upon an officer of the army, having then the rank of brig- 
adier-general, certain new and additional duties, and with them 
gave him a new designation and a higher rank. 
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Stated in this form, the case seems to come within the principle 
expressed and illustrated by the Court of Claims. If this is correct, 
then the officer designated became a major-general and Military 
Secretary immediately upon the approval of the act; but such was 
not the administrative construction. On the contrary, the Presi- 
dent nominated the officer identified in the -act to the Senate, and 
upon his confirmation, issued to him a commission as Military Secre- 
tary and Major-General of the United States Army. 

The true view is that the act created a new office, the office of a 
major-general on the active list in addition to the number previ- 
ously authorized by law, and then provided what particular indi- 
vidual should fill the office so created. Therein it was a manifest 
intrusion upon the appointing power of the President. 

An analogy in the civil service is supplied by recent legislation. 
The Fifty-seventh Congress created the Department of Commerce 
and Labor by the consolidation of certain bureaus then belonging 
to the Department of the Treasury and the Department of the 
Interior. Suppose that it had thereupon proceeded to enact as fol- 
lows: That of the officers consolidated as hereinbefore provided, 
the senior in service, who shail be chief of the consolidated depart- 
ment and whose title is hereby changed to that of Secretary of 
Commerce and Labor, shall hereafter have the rank of the head of 
an executive department! 

Presumably no one will be found to maintain that such a pro- 
vision would have been constitutional. Is there, then, any mighty 
magic in the power of Congress “to make rules for the government 
and regulation of the land and naval forces” which authorizes it 
to enact like legislation respecting an officer of the army? The 
answer is that, both in the military and civil service, the power to 
appoint is an executive function to the exclusion of the legislative 
branch of the government except in so far as the Senate partici- 
pates by granting or withholding its advice and consent. 

In State ex rel. Yancey v. Hyde (121 Ind. Rep. 20), the Su- 
preme Court of Indiana enunciated a principle which opens an in- 
teresting field of speculation in connection with the act to which 
the above comments are addressed. The Legislature had passed a 
law creating the office of inspector of mineral oils and providing that’ 
it should be filled by an appointment to be made by the director of 

the department of geology. The court held that the office became 
vacant on the instant of its creation; that the power to fill the 
vacancy was vested in the Governor ; that the Legislature could not 
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exercise it or delegate it, and that the Governor could make the 
appointment notwithstanding the provision in the law which as- 
sumed to confer that authority upon another. Applying this prin- 
ciple to the case of the Military Secretary, it would appear that the 
President could have ignored the designation in the act of the per- 
son who should. fill the office, and appointed anyone whom he 
chose. It is to be surmised, however, that such action would have 
antagonized the decision of the Supreme Court of the United 
States in the income tax case as to interdependent provisions some 
of which are constitutional and others unconstitutional. 

In conclusion let us attempt to state how far Congress may 
qualify or regulate the appointing power of the President: 

It may prescribe what rank shall attach to a certain position or 
to the performance of certain duties. 

It may establish a system for the regulation of promotions, .as 
by seniority in the arm of the service in which the vacancy occurs, 
even though the practical effect of such a system be to limit the ap- 
pointment to a single person. 

It may fix an age limit. 

It may require that appointees shall possess certain technical 
qualifications or professional experience, as in the case of assistant 
attorneys-general who must be “learned in the law,” and in the case 
of surgeons in the army and navy. 

It may otherwise limit the selection to prescribed classes of indi- 
viduals. 

Some of these propositions draw dangerously near to the 
dividing line; certainly they could not all be reconciled with the 
view of President Monroe that “as a general principle Congress 
have no right under the Constitution to impose any restraint by 
law on the power granted to the President so as to prevent his 
making a free selection of proper persons for these offices from the 
whole body of his fellow citizens.” But the powers recited have 
been exercised by Congress in many instances without challenye, 
and it may be said that they have been grafted on the Constitution. 
It is to be observed, however, that no one of the above proposi- 
tions goes so far as to authorize Congress to create a new office and 
designate the individual or officer who shall fill it by such a descrip- 
tion, in whatever form expressed, as to limit the appointment to a 
single person. 

It is elementary learning that selection is of the essence of ap- 
pointment. The power “to appoint” is not satisfied by a power to 
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give effect to, or to evidence by the signing of a commission, a 
selection made by another. 

In the particular case here referred to there is nothing to be done 
or undone. The President approved the bill and made the appoint- 
ment that its terms specified; so an estimable and capable gentleman 
who was a department clerk not many years ago is a soldier by act 
of Congress with the rank, pay, and emoluments of a major-general 
of the regular establishment. In furtherance of a purpose to re- 
reward gallant and meritorious services behind the imminent, 
deadly desk, it is supposedly of little moment that it was done at 
the expense of a manifest violation of the Constitution and a fla- 
grant disregard of the logical and fundamental division of the 
junctions of government. But it is to be desired that such in- 
stances be not multiplied. 


pad Avex. C. Bork1n. 





STRATEGY AND TACTICS OF THE RUSSO- 
JAPANESE WAR. 


ELEVENTH PAPER. 
(July 30—Nov. 16, 1904). 
THE SIEGE OF PORT ARTHUR. 


(July 30—Nov. 25, 1904). 


THE attack on Port Arthur virtually began with the opening of the 
war, when, on February 8, 1904, Admiral Togo attacked the Russian 
ships in the roadstead ; but the siege proper did not begin until the end 
of May, when all communication by land, between the garrison of Port 
Arthur and the Russian army of Manchuria was practically cut off. 


PRELIMINARY OPERATIONS. 


(July 30—August 7, 1904). 

A brief review of the Japanese operations to secure advantageous 
positions and to close in on the Russian lines, preliminary to actual 
siege operations, will serve to aid the reader in comprehending the 
more important events of this grand example of the attack and defense 
of the land fortifications of a seacoast fort. 

The Japanese line, on first closing in, extended from Lungwang- 
tang, at the eastern side of the Bay of Takhe, northwestward across 
the Peninsula. During the month of July the Japanese had taken the 
intrenched villages of Rinjan, Dodosho and Rynjubo, in the. north- 
west, east of the peninsula between Louisa Bay and Pigeon Bay, 
about six or seven miles from Port Arthur, and at the end of the 
month the Wolf Hills, north of Port Arthur, were taken. 

At the end of July, therefore, the Japanese lines extended in an 
irregular curve, resting in the east on the shore near Lungwangtang, 
on the Bay of Takhe, and extending across the Wolf Hills (about six 
miles north of Port Arthur), toward Louisa Bay. The first division 
constituted the right wing, the 11th the left, and the oth the center. 

The Russian line was from six to ten miles from the Japanese. At 
the center the Russians had already retired to the outworks of the 
main line of defense, but on the southeast the line rested on the ad- 
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vanced position on the Takushan and Sakushan hills (about four or 
five miles east of Port Arthur), while the left wing stretched over 
the chain of heights northwestward toward Louisa Bay. 

At the end of July the first 4.7-inch siege guns arrived from Dalny 
and were placed on the Wolf Hills. 


CAPTURE OF TAKUSHAN AND SAKUSHAN HEIGHTS. 


(August 7-10, 1904). 


By August 7th a sufficient number of siege and field guns had been 
placed in position on Wolf Hills to commence operations, meanwhile, 
in the east, or southeast, at about the same time, three batteries of 
4.7-inch ships’ guns and four batteries of 3.5-inch howitzers had been 
installed. 

On August 7th the bombardment opened, the batteries on Wolf 
Hills firing on Port Arthur town and harbor, those to the east and 
southeast, in conjunction with the field artillery, on the Russian 
position on Takushan and Sakushan heights. 

The Russian guns of the permanent forts in this vicinity took part 
in the action, but could not prevent the Japanese from silencing the 
Russian field guns in the advanced position on the heights. Conse- 
quently, in the night, the Japanese infantry columns were enabled 
to intrench themselves at the foot of the slopes of the heights. 

On the following day the assault began, but the rain had made the 
slopes slippery, and the Russian gunboats, taking the attacking col- 
umns under fire, made their advance still more difficult. Little pro- 
gress was consequently made on that day, but towards evening the 
Japanese nevertheless succeeding in taking Takushan (or Taihuzan) 
hill. Before Sakushan (or Shokuzan), however, the Japanese col- 
umns had to lie another night; but on the morning of August oth this 
hill was also taken. The Russians attempted to dislodge the Japanese 
by a desperate counter attack, but failed. 

In the attack on these two heights the Japanese lost 1,400 men. 

The bombardment of Port Arthur harbor, no doubt, contributed 
to induce the fleet to make its attempt to escape on August I0, 1904. 


STRENGTHENING THE JAPANESE POSITION. 


(August 10-19, 1904). 


The events of the siege up to the roth of August constitute the 
first important epoch. On that day the Russian fleet at Port Arthur 
made its effort to escape, with a view to joining the Vladivostok 
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-squadron, but was signally defeated. The Russian vessels, which had 
decided to turn back after the fight of August 1oth, reached the roads 
of Port Arthur on the 12th. 

Meanwhile, the Japanese land army continued to close in on the 
land defenses of Port Arthur, often suffering defeat,-but in general 
making steady progress toward the end in view. 

On August 11th, two Russian gunboats remaining at Port Arthur, 
had again opened fire on the Japanese troops near the shore, but were 
soon driven away by the Japanese gunboats in the vicinity. 

On the 12th the Japanese renewed their attacks on the land forts, 
especially on the north and west fronts, but were everywhere repelled. 
They captured Takasakiyama hill (east of the northern part of Pigeon 
Bay), however, on the 12th, and on the 13th and 14th the two Japanese 
brigades in that vicinity took the Russian outlying positions. 

But their further advance was prevented by the Russian search- 
lights lighting up the fore-ground and enabling the Russian batteries 
to concentrate a murderous fire on the Japanese troops struggling 
through the wire entanglements. Nevertheless, the Russians soon 
after abandoned these advanced positions. 

Meanwhile, 20 more siege guns had arrived and were placed in the 
western part of the Wolf Hills. 

On August 16th, Marshal Oyama, who had personally taken 
charge of the siege, called upon General Stroessel, commanding Port 
Arthur, to surrender the place under the following conditions: 

Free exit for the garrison, with permission to join Kouropatkin’s 
army; the surrender of the warships in the harbor; and the removal 
of the civil population to a place to be designated by the Japanese 
admiral. 

General Stroessel was allowed twenty-four hours in which to 
decide, but he promptly declined the offer, and also rejected the pro- 
posal of the Japanese commander for a three days’ truce. 

The Commissioners in this transaction had met at a point just 
north of Shuishiying, a village about 314 miles north from Port 
Arthur, lying.south of Hoozan, or Phoenix Mountain, the center of 
General Nogi’s position. 

In consequence of the rejection of the proposals the Japanese at- 
tacks were resumed. 


CAPTURE OF 174-METER HILL AND THE BANJUSAN FORTS. 
(August 19-24, 1904). 
Between the 19th and 23rd of August desperate struggles for the 
outlying Russian positions took place almost daily. These attacks 
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were directed mainly against the Russian northeast front, the object 
being to secure good preliminary positions for the infantry and the 
field guns of the besiegers. 

The general plan of attack included a feint on the right flank of 
the Japanese lirie, while the main attack was to be directed against the 
center of the northeast front of the Russian defenses. 

The outworks of this point consisted consisted of two field works 
called Banjusan, situated on the ridge of Kikwanchan (the surface 
of which slopes northeastward), the redoubt of Rojusan, farther 
west, on the slope of Erlungshan, and the redoubt of Lungyan (or 
Kouropatkin Battery), about 400 yards south of Shuishiying. Be- 
tween the latter two, in the valley, lay a trapezoidal earthwork with 
a 23-foot ditch surrounding it. Southwest of Shuishiying the 174- 
meter hill and the mountain ridge beyond were also occupied by the 
Russians. 

The Russian left wing retired before the attack of the Japanese 
right to its principal position. The Japanese on the west side attacked 
174-meter hill, which was crowned by an earthwork, armed with two 
4.7-inch guns, five field guns, and four machine guns, and surrounded 
by sand parapets, ditches and wire entanglements, and took it on 
August 24th, after a heavy bombardment. The Russians could not 
again dislodge them, although they poured in a heavy artillery fire 
from the neighboring forts. 

On the northeast, the Japanese took the ditches in front of Rojusan 
Redoubt, below Erhungshan, on the 19th, and on the 2oth the at- 
tacking columns passed south of Shuishiying to the trapezoidal field 
work in the valley, but were driven back. On the 22nd this eastern 
column succeeded, with heavy losses, in taking the two Banjusan forts 
on the Kikwanshan height, but could not gain a foothold on the crest. 
One battalion had followed the retiring Russians to the main fort and 
intrenched at its foot, but on the 24th was driven back again. 

During the advance of the Japanese lines at this period the Rus- 
sian warships occasionally aided the defense by firing on the Japanese 
troops within range near the shore. On August 18th, at 8 p. M., the 
Russian gunboat Otwashmi, out on such a mission, struck a mine 
near Liautishan and sank. On August 23rd the Sevastopol ran out 
to fire on the Japanese positions on land, but struck a mine on the way 
out, and was compelled to return to the harbor. The Nishin and 
Kasuga, however, fired on the works at Laulutsui (the extreme left of 
the Japanese lines) on that day. 

On the night of the 24th, the Japanese right made a desperate 
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attack on 203-meter hill, to the west of Etseshan, and about three 
miles northeast of Port Arthur, but the attack failed, due to the con- 
centrated fire of the Russians, the wire entanglements, and the effec- 
tive use of searchlights and signal lights. 

This entire undertaking cost the Japanese about 14,000 men. 
Moreover, the defense of 174-meter hill, which was very much ex- 
posed, involved a loss of about 100 men daily for a period of two 
weeks. The Banjusan redoubts (or Panlung fort), however, secured 
an advanced position in the center of the right front of the defense, 
which opened the way for the attack on the Russian defensive lines 
that finally led to the fall of the entire. position. 


PERIOD OF REPOSE. 


(August 25 to September 19, 1904). 


The heavy losses sustained in these actions induced the Japanese 
to institute a period of comparative inaction in order to strengthen 
their positions. The siege artillery was strengthened by the addition 
of six 5.9-inch ships’ guns, and large reinforcements were sent to the 
front, where the losses had been very great; the losses in battle since 
the capture of Nanshan had amounted to 20,000 men, while the sick 


were not less than 24,000. 

On the 3rd of September another unsuccessful attack was made on 
203-meter hill, but on the whole the Japanese limited themselves for a 
time to merely warding off the Russian attacks on the positions taken. 
The artillery, however, was constantly in action during this period. 

At the end of August, Rear Admiral Wiren (who had previously 
commanded the Banyan) was placed in command of the Russian fleet 
at Port Arthur, relieving Rear Admiral Uchtomski, whose conduct in 
disobeying orders on August 1oth, was undergoing investigation. 

On August 31st, while seven Russian merchantmen were looking 
for mines at Port Arthur, one of them struck a mine and sank. 

On September 2nd, in Takhe Bay, on the east coast, a Japanese 
torpedo boat struck a mine and sank, and on the same day the Itsuk- 
ushima was damaged by a submarine mine. 

On Sepember 11th, the Lena, a converted cruiser, which left 
Vladivostok at the time of the sortie of the Vladivostok squadron on 
August roth, arrived in San Francisco, Cal., and was dismantled. 

On September 18th the Japanese gunboat Heiyen struck a mine 
in Pigeon Bay and went down.with nearly all on board. 
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CAPTURE OF ROJUSAN LUNETTE AND 180-METER HILL. 










(September 19-24, 1904). 





The strongest part of the Russian defensive line was in the vicinity 
of 203-meter hill, outside of which stood 180-meter hill, and beyond 
that 174-meter hill, the capture of which has already been described. 
The relative positions of these important points was as follows: One 
hundred and eighty-meter hill was about 400 yards east of 174-meter 
hill, and 203-meter hill about the same distance south of 180-meter 
hill, and about 600 yards southeast of 174-meter hill. The height 
designated as 203-meter hill was really composed of three hills, called 
respectively, in order from north to south, Akasaka, 203-meter and 
210-meter. 

On the 19th of September another general attack began, directed 
mainly against the northwestern part of the Russian defensive line, 
from Etseshan forts eastward to the Rojusan Lunette. The latter 
and the earthwork in the valley were stormed with the bayonet on 
the 20th, but the Russians had rendered the armament (eight -field 
guns, two mortars and several machine guns) unserviceable. The 
loss of this position was very serious for the Russians, inasmuch as 
the pumping station for the waterworks was located outside of these 
forts, and therefore fell into the hands of the Japanese. 

On the same day (20th) the Japanese on the western side stormed 
180-meter hill (Namicoyama) and forced the Russians toward Et- 
seshan, but the latter could not be taken, although several desperate 
efforts were made, and simultaneous attacks were directed against it 
from north, west and southwest. This work (Etseshan) was a large 
rectangular fort, armed with two heavy guns, three field pieces and 
three machine guns, and containing strong casemates, covered with 
thick steel plates, over which was a deep layer of earth. The fore- 
ground was entirely open, affording no cover to advancing columns. 

Ishan fort, on 180-meter hill, had been vacated by the Russians, 
but the Japanese found it impossible to occupy it, since its interior 
was swept by the guns of the main fort (Etseshan). They, therefore, 
intrenched themselves just behind the crest of the height, in order 
to hold the position. 

Between September 19th and 24th the Japanese losses amounted 
to 3,500 men. 






































THE REGULAR SIEGE OPERATIONS. 






(September 25—November 16, 1904). 


Another period of comparative inaction so far as attacks were 
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concerned followed, but energetic artillery and engineer work took 
their place. 

On October Ist, six 11-inch howitzers, four of which had been 
placed on the Wolf Hills and two opposite the west front of the Rus- 
sian defenses, were ready for action, and opened fire on the harbor. 

Meanwhile, the regular siege operations had been commenced and 
carried on continually all along the line. 

General Nogi’s headquarters had been established at Shuishiying, 
about three miles north of Port Arthur. 

On the Japanese left the primary parallel was run from the 
Kouropatkin Battery, just west of the railroad eastward, parallel to 
the northeast front of the Russian defensive line, following the valley 
of a small creek, to a point opposite Pamlung forts, the center of this 
northeast front; from this point the primary parallel turned south- 
eastward, parallel to the eastern front of the Russian defenses, to a 
point opposite the main battery of East Keekwan fort (the Cocks 
Comb). 

The oth division ran approaches toward Panlung; the 11th division, 
on the extreme left, ran approaches (trenches and zigzags) toward 
the main battery of East Keekwan fort. 

At the Japanese center approaches were run from Shuishiying in 
two directions, one toward Erlungshan, the other toward Etseshan. 
As the former approached the railroad the primary parallel was con- 
tinued from the Kouropatkin Battery southward for about half a mile, 
then westward across the road running from Shuishiying to Port 
Arthur. The other approaches (run by the Ist division), after reach- 
ing this parallel, were turned westward toward 203-meter hill. 

The second parallel, on the Japanese left, was (afterwards) laid 
close up to the Russian forts, extending from Shodzushan (Pine Tree 
Mountain), on the Shuishiying-Port Arthur road, southeastward and 
southward. 

During the latter part of October the Japanese again made a 
series of furious attacks on the Russian lines. On October 11th and 
12th they took two railroad bridges at the foot of the fortified 
heights near the center. On October 16th they succeeded in storm- 
ing Hachimakiyama, between Erlungshan and Panlung forts, and 
in entrenching themselves there. 

Meanwhile, the conditions in Port Arthur had become serious. 
Water and provisions were still plentiful, but the ammunition 
supply was running low, and projectiles with fuzes were rarely 
used. The ships of the squadron had been more or less damaged 
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by the Japanese fire, and only the Sevastopol and the torpedo 
boats remained serviceable. The other vessels were gradually dis- 
mantled, their armament being utilized in the land defenses 

On October 12th, nine of the torpedo boats steamed out to fire 
on the troops of the Japanese left flank, but were driven in again 
by Japanese destroyers. One of the latter, the Harusame struck 
on a mine and had to be taken to Dalny for repairs. 

In the latter part of October, 1904, the Russian warships still 
at Port Arthur included the following: 

Battleships: Retvizan, Pobieda, Peresviet, Poltava and Sevas- 
topol. 

Armored Cruiser: Bayan. 

Protected Cruiser: Pallada. 

Gunboats: Vsadnik, Giliak and Bobr. 

Coast Defence Vessel: Otvashni. 

Transport (or Hospital Ship): Angara. 

Destroyers: Stroini, Silni, Smely, Serediti, Boiki, Bezshumi, 
Strosevoi, Ratsiachi, Rastoropny. 

Meanwhile, the Japanese had sent all their damaged ships to 
home ports for repairs, so that they might be in serviceable condi- 
tion on the arrival of the Russian Second Pacific Squadron, which 
had started from the Baltic for the seat of war. A portion of the 
fleet, mostly the older vessels, had been left to blockade Port Ar- 
thur. At the end of September, the small cruiser Otowa, sister 
ship of the Zushima, the last of the ships which Japan had build- 
ing at the opening of the war, had been added to the fleet. 

On October 26th, another general attack on the northeast front ° 
of the Russian defense at Port Arthur took place, and continued 
with intermissions for several days. The Japanese reached the 
glacis of the Russian forts at various points, and were able to lay 
out their second parallel on the counter-scarps of the ditches of 
the forts. Repeated efforts were made to destroy the caponniers 
in the ditches with dynamite, and to storm the forts, but all these 
efforts were fruitless and involved serious losses. The Japanese 
held the position gained, however, and the Russians were unable 
to dislodge them. 

In these attacks Shoduzan (Pine Tree Fort), near the railroad, 
just west of Erlungshan, was taken by the Japanese, but was made 
untenable by either side, and remained so to the end. 

These repeated assaults of the Japanese, up to October 30th, 
cost them about 7,000 men. 
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The regular siege approaches were again resumed, but as the 
hard and rocky soil made this work very difficult, the Japanese, 
on November 6th, made a third attempt to take 203-meter Hill 
in the west by storm, but without success 

On November 16th another general attack was made on the 
northeast front, which resulted in the capture of an outwork lying 
between Banjusan and Keekwan forts. The Russians regained 
possession of this work by a counter attack, but General Inouye 
was finally able to recover it again, and to hold it permanently. 

On the same day on which the general attack of the Japanese 
opened (November 16th), the Russian torpedo boat Rastoropny 
broke through the blockade of Port Arthur and took despatches 
to Cheefu. The Chinese authorities there demanded that the ship 
be dismantled, and her Commander had promised to do so, but 
when two Japanese destroyers appeared in the harbor, he decided 
to blow her up. 

COMMENTS. 


The siege of Port Arthur is of particular interest to the military 
world, not only because it is an example of the attack and defense of 
land fortifications in which modern war material comes into play, but 
also because it illustrates the case of a strong sea-coast fort attacked 
on the /and side, after the failure of repeated attacks by sea. 

The fortifications of the land side of Port Arthur from an engineer- 
ing point of view were, perhaps, the most elaborate and perfect in exist- 
ence. The work of the Engineers was greatly aided, topographically, by 
the nature of the country. Two ranges of hills, almost concentric, sur- 
rounded the harbor, with their crests broken by a series of natural 
sites for forts, conical elevation, which the engineers utilized for the 
artificial forts. On the high points of the two concentric ranges per- 
manent works were erected encircling the city, supplemented by semi- 
permanent and temporary works in the foreground, in the intervening 
spaces between the forts on the crests, and in the space between these 
two outer lines of defenses and the inner line, which was locatd at 
about one mile outside the city. The forts were well arranged for mu- 
tual support. 

In the attacks on these defensive lines were used for the first time, 
on a large scale in actual war, the modern war material which science, 
during the last half century, has made available for the art of war, 
viz., siege artillery of great range, telescopic sights and range-finders, 
insuring great accuracy of fire, high explosive shells, smokeless pow- 
der, the searchlight, bombs for lighting up the foreground, machine 
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guns, the magazine rifle, the telegraph and the telephone, steel shields 
to protect skirmishers, barbed-wire entanglements, hand grenades in 
close action at the trenches, and many others. 

The weak points of the defense, so far as it can be judged at this 
time, appear to have been three: 

1. The outer defensive line was too close to the city and harbor 
to be protected, a mistake which was probably due to the smaller range 
of the artillery that would probably come into play, which was in use 
by the world’s armies at the time the fortifications were first planned. 

2. The failure to occupy Wolf Hills, a strong position within six 
miles of the city and harbor, a mistake which enabled the Japanese to 
secure commanding positions early in the siege, from which they were 
able to bombard both city and harbor. 

3. The failure to provide the forts with a sufficient amount of am- 
munition to endure a long siege. The Russians should be judged len- 
iently on this point, however, for it is doubtful if any other nation (be- 
fore the experience of Port Arthur) would have made a more generous 
provision in this respect than did the Russians. 


The fire of the Japanese batteries was systematic and precise. The 
field of fire was divided into sections, which were shelled in rotation, 
by night as well as by day. Heavy guns were mounted on the heights 
as fast as they were taken. 

The siege and blockade were never so complete that the Russians 
could not communicate directly with the outside world and obtain 
some supplies, but they were sufficient to prevent the access of rein- 
forcements and of supplies in large quantities. 

The lessons of the siege are many and important. [t is very diffi- 
cult, howevér, to state them definitely at this early stage, before the 
full reports are available. 

It is evident, however, that a wide and deep ditch is still an excel- 
lent obstacle in front of a fort. Wire entangles on the glacis or on any 
open ground in front, especially when lighted up at night by means of 
illuminating bombs or search-lights, also proved a very serious 
obstacle. 

The method of running the approaches by the sap have undergone 
little change, but in difficult ground, where sapping is too slow, the use 
of a series of mines to form craters, which can be used as caves for 
starting new trenches or approaches, and which could be connected at 
night, proved very effective. Even the shells fired from the guns or 
howitzers often formed craters sufficient for this purpose. 





THE RUSSO-JAPANESE WAR. 


THE CAMPAIGN IN MANCHURIA. 
(September 3 to November 30, 1904). 


The battle of Liauyang was an important victory for the Japanese, 
and gave them control of Southern Manchuria. Nevertheless, it was 
not a decisive action; their plan, namely, to surround the Russians 
and cut them off from their lines of retreat, had failed, and the decisive 
battle was consequently indefinitely postponed. 


General Kouropatkin, in spite of his defeat, had succeeded in mak- 
ing a masterly retreat with the Russian army, and the Japanese were so 
exhausted by their attacks that they were unable to pursue with proper 
energy, and consequently gave the Russian army time to restore order 
and reorganize its forces. 


Moreover, the season had so far advanced that it was too late to 
undertake any further operations on a large scale. 


The Russian army, therefore, gained time, which it so much needed 
and desired, and Japan became concerned for the future of the cam- 
paign, and was disappointed in the results she expected from this 
battle. 


The Second Pacific Squadron of the Russians, in consequence, 
acquired increased importance, and the necessity for promptly reduc- 
ing Port Arthur and destroying the remaining ships of the Russian 
squadron there became imperative, first, because the besieging army 
was needed in the field army in Manchuria, secondly, because the Sec- 
ond Pacific Squadron, reinforced by the warships remaining at Port 
Arthur and Vladivostok, would have been superior to the Japanese 
fleet, and thirdly, because the fall of Port Arthur would prevent the 
Russian ships from finding a safe base in the Far East. 


The Japanese had taken possession of Liao-Yang on September 4, 
1904, and the army slowly follcwed the retreating Russians, the Jap- 
anese front covering about 25 miles, the armies retaining their original 
relative positions: Kuroki on the right, Nodzu at the center and Oku 
on the left. Reinforcements were constantly pushed to the front. On 
September 6, eight Japanese transports arrived at the port of New- 
chwang, and the troops landed from them immediately took train for 
Liao-Yang. 


The main Japanese army crossed the Taitsi-Ho at Liao-Yang. 
Kuroki was in closer pursuit than the rest of the line, and was en- 
deavoring to make an enveloping movement to cut the Russian line of 
communications on the railroad. This right flank under Kuroki was 
strengthened and extended north from the Yentai mines, reinforce- 
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ments for this purpose crossing the Taitsi-Ho to the west of Benskha 
(or Bensiku), about 25 miles northeast of Liao-Yang. 

The Japanese army was about 250,000 strong, with about 850 guns. 

The Russian army retreated towards Mukden, and on September 
8, the main body. reached that place and began taking up positions 
around the city, and over a line extending from Tie-Ling, or Tjelin 
(on the railroad, about 40 miles north of Mukden) to some distance 
south of Mukden. It was about 200,000 strong. 

Heavy rains at this time interfered seriously with the operations of 
both armies. 

The country on the east is very difficult and mountainous, on the 
west it is open and flat. Several small streams cross from east to west. 
The more southerly of these are branches of the Taitse-Ho, north of 
these is the Sha-ho (a branch of the Hun-ho) flowing from east to 
west and crossing the line of the railroad about 12 miles south of 
Mukden. Still farther north is the Hun-ho itself, flowing from north- 
east to southwest, passing about five miles south of Mukden; at this 
point its course is through a wide sandy plain. It is shallow in most 
places and readily fordable. 

The Japanese continued their advance and pursuit, and Kuroki 
made constant efforts to envelope the Russian left. In order to divert 
the attention of the Russians from this turning movement, a portion 
of Oku’s army, on the Japanese left, was directed toward Sin Ming 
Ting, or Sinmintin (about 30 miles northwest of Mukden). 

Meanwhile, about the middle of the month, Kouropatkin, in order 
to gain an insight into the Japanese plan and movements, ordered a 
forced reconnaissance on a large scale, under Rennenkampf and Sam- 
sonoff, to penetrate the thick veil of outposts covering the Japanese 
front. This reconnaissance disclosed the fact that the Japanese were 
in considerable force in the vicinity of the Yentai mines (about 12 
miles northeast of Liao-Yang), and were fortifying this position 
strongly. 

Following this reconnaissance the Japanese made an attempt on 
Talin Pass, or Kantulin Pass (about 25 miles southeast of Mukden). 

On September 17th, a sharp engagement took place at Ping-taitse 
southeast of Mukden), the Russians attacking in two columns, one 
from the Mukden high road, the other from Fushun, or Fushunchen 
(about 25 miles east of Mukden), on the right bank of the Hun-ho, 
and on the direct road to Tie-ling). The Russian attack was repelled. 


REINFORCEMENTS. 
The Russian army at this time received strong reinforcements. 
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During the month of September the I (European) Army Corps, 
under General Meyendorff, arrived at Mukden, and the VI Siberian 
Army Corps, under General Soboljoff, and the 4th Don Cossack di- 
vision, were beginning to come in, their transportation being com- 
pleted about the end of October. On September 30th the transporta- 
tion of the VIII Army Corps, under General Myloff, began. 

On September 26th, the railroad around Lake Baikal was put in 
operation, and the time required to transport an army corps (previ- 
ously 40 days) was greatly reduced. The above-mentioned troops 
could, therefore, be concentrated in Manchuria, by the end of Novem- 
ber. This second Manchurian army was to be commanded by General 
Gripenberg, a veteran of the Crimea and the Russo-Turkish war. 

Another balloon establishment, one battalion strong, was ordered 
mobilized, to be attached to the Second Manchurian army. 

The Japanese made Dalny their principal landing place for troops. 
In July they began to rebuild the railroad running north (which the 
Russians left them without sufficient rolling material), by laying a nar- 
row gauge. The ends of the sleepers were also cut off so as to entirely 
prevent the use of this railroad by the Russians in case of a future re- 
verse to the Japanese. By the beginning of August trains were run- 
ning to Kaitchou, and on October 1 the first Japanese locomotive en- 
tered Liao-Yang. 

Two auxiliary landing places were also used by the Japanese: in 
the west Yinkow (the port of Newchwang), whence troops and ma- 
terial were carried partially by train and partially by boat up the Liao 
and the Hun-ho; in the east the mouth of the Yalu, connected with a 
field railroad from Antung to Fengwangcheng and Liankwaushan. 
This road, over which the cars were pushed by ccoulis, was being ex- 
tended northward at this time. 

Meanwhile, the railroad from. Saoul to Widshu was being con- 
structed, as well as that from Fusan to. Saoul, which latter was nearly 
completed at this time, and the old road had been changed to the 
narrower Japanese gauge. A branch line connected it with the excel- 
lent harbor of Masampo. 


BATTLES ON THE SHA-HO.* 

The month of September had thus been passed in the retreat of the 
Russians and the occupation of positions around Mukden, and in the 
slow pursuit by the Japanese, impeded by the difficult country and 
rendered cautious by the fact that the Russians had received consid- 
erable reinforcements. 


*Called also Shakhe. 
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During the month of October a series of actions took place which, 
although involving great losses due to the obstinacy of both combat- 
ants, were in reality mere episodes of little effect on the general course 
of the campaign. 

The theatre of operations was the country between the Taitsi-ho 
and the Sha-ho, very difficult in the eastern and central parts, but 
open in the western portion. The Sha-ho is a branch of the Liao, and 
runs from west to east across the railroad about 12 miles south of 
Mukden. 

At the beginning of October the Japanese advanced posts had 
reached Feng-Tia-Pu, or Fent-sia-Pu (about 15 miles southeast of 
Mukden, on the headwaters of the most northerly branch of the Taitsi- 
ho). Kuroki, on the Japanese right, was attempting to gain the rear 
of the Russian left flank by the direct road to Tie-ling. 

To cover his left, Kuropatkin concentrated a large force there, 

under General Stackelberg, and ordered an advance with a view to 
outflanking the advanced positions on the Japanese right, and rolling 
them up, while the rest of the army held the Japanese in their present 
positions. 
' The attack began on October 9th, when a Russian brigade and 
2,000 cavalry, with 2 guns crossed the Taitsi-ho at a point about 40 
miles east of Liao-Yang. This brigade at first cut the Japanese com- 
munications, between Sihoyen, 35 miles east of Liao-Yang, and Pen- 
sihu (or Bensihu), on the Taitsi-ho, 25 miles: northeast of Liao-Yang, 
but this communication was soon restored. 

Field Marshal Oyama, however, had been informed of the general 
Russian movement betimes, and withdrawing his right to a defensive 
position previously prepared, concentrated all available forces on his 
left, and while the Russian left with heavy losses threw themselves on 
the field fortifications prepared for their reception, the Japanese left 
(now the main body of Oyama’s army) advanced against the weakened 
Russian right from the direction of Shiliho (on the railroad half way 
between Liao-Yang and Mukden) with such energy that the Russian 
left had great difficulty in keeping in touch with the right, being forced ; 
at first to retire northeastward and away from the center. The Rus- 
sian center and right were gradually forced northward, and found no 
strong position until they had retired about 7 miles, when they reached 
the Shak-ho, a small stream, a branch of the Hun-ho, running nearly 
directly west, about 10 miles south of Mukden. 

At this point a Russian brigade under General Putiloff succeeded, 
on October 16th, in retaking and holding a hill (called Putiloff Hill 
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from this event), which had already been in the possession of the 
Japanese. This hill commanded the approach from the south, and its 
occupation prevented the Japanese from advancing farther with their 
exhausted troops. The Russians, therefore, were enabled to make a 
stand here on the Shak-ho, and, resting it on this point of support, to 
intrench their line and to hold it against the Japanese attacks. 

The Japanese also intrenched their lines, which were at only a few 
hundred yards from the Russians, the outposts in many places within 
hearing distance of each other. In this position, in underground quar- 
ters dug out of the soil, the two armies remained through the winter, 
which has an average temperature here, in December, of about 16° F., 
in January, of about o° F. 

Skirmishes took place from time to time along the entire line, and 
occasionally artillery bombardments, especially of Putiloff Hill. On 
the whole, however, the time was one of comparative inaction, and was 
utilized by both sides to prepare for the spring campaign. 

The Russian army, at the beginning of these battles in October, 
was about 235,000 strong. In the ten days’ battles on the Shak-ho it 
lost about 45,000 men and 43 guns. 

The Japanese army, about 250,000 strong, lost 16,000 men and 14 
guns. 

The Russian army, after the battles on the Sha-ho, was reorgan- 
ized. General Linevitch, a veteran of the Russo-Turkish war, was 
placed in command of the First Manchurian Army, composed of the 
I, II, III and IV Siberian Army Corps, and the X European Army 
Corps; General Gripenberg was placed in command of the Second 
Manchurian Army, composed of the rest of the troops in the theatre 
of operations; and General Baron Kaulbars was placed in command 
of the Third Manchurian Army, then being transported to the seat of 
war. 

Rear Admiral Yessen replaced Vice Admiral Besobrasoff in com- 
mand of the First Pacific Squadron. 


CRUISER RAIDS. 


At the beginning of July, 1904, the cruisers Smolensk and Peters- 
burg, of the Volunteer Fleet, had been sent through the Dardanelles 
to the Red Sea to intercept vessels carrying contraband of war. After 
continuing this service during the month of July, these vessels were 
relieved by the auxiliary cruisers Don and Ural, sent out from Libau 
(in the Baltic Sea), at the beginning of August. The Ural took sta- 
tion in the Mediterranean, while the Don was posted off the west 
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coast of Africa. The Smolensk and Petersburg passed to the south- 
east coast of Africa, where they arrived about August 20. On the 
representation of England that these vessels had passed the Dardan- 
elles freely because they were flying the mercantile flag, and were 
afterwards converted into cruisers, Russia had despatched orders to 
these ships to return home, but these orders had not reached them. 
Russia finally requested the British to hunt them up and deliver these 
orders to them. On the 6th of September the British cruiser Forte 
found them both at Zanzibar and informed them of their orders. On 
September 23d they reached the Suez Canal, and on the 30th were at 
Algiers. 

THE SECOND PACIFIC SQUADRON. 


The importance of regaining, if possible, the command_of the sea 
in the Far East, induced Russia to begin the organization 6f a second 
Pacific Squadron as early as May, 1904, and the ships were to be 
ready for sea on July 15, but did not sail until fall. 

The squadron as finally organized, under the command of Rear- 
Admiral Rodjestvensky, was constituted as follows: 

First Battleship Division (Admiral Rodjestvensky ).—Battleships 
Kniaz Suvaroff (flag), Borodino, Imperator Alexander ITI, Orel. 

Second Battleship Division (Admiral Folkersam).—Battleships 
Sissoi-Veliky (flag), Oshibya, Navarimo; armored cruiser Admiral 
Nokhimoff. 

_ First Cruiser Division (Rear Admiral Enquest).—Second-class 
cruisers Aurora (flag), Dimitri Donskoi, Olez. 

Second Cruiser Division—Third class: Almaz (flag), Svietlana, 
Jemtchug, Izumrud. 

Torpedo Flotilla—Cruiser Korea. Destroyers, 1st Division: Bravy, 
Bezovspretchny, Blestjatshtshy. Cruiser Kitai, Bodry, Bedovy, Bjes- 
try, Boing. 

Auxiliary Vessels—Cruisers Ural, Don, Volga, Orel (hospital 
ship), Kamtchatka (repair ship), Colliers. 

The squadron left Liban, in the Baltic Sea, on October 14th, Oleg 
and Izumrud, with five torpedo boats, remaining behind to complete 
their equipment. The remainder of the vessels, by divisions, steamed 
to the southern entrance to the Langeland Belt (the channel between 
the islands of Denmark north of Kiel Bay), where they coaled, and 
after remaining two days, passed through the Belt northwards, pre- 
ceded by two steamers carrying a drag chain between them for pick- 
ing up mines. In Aalbeck Bay (at the northern end of Denmark) 
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they coaled again, and left on October 20th, steaming by divisions for 
the Channel. 

The separate divisions, followed each other at short intervals, but 
independently, across the North Sea. The Second Cruiser Division 
(to which the repair ship Kamtchatka had been attached) was leading. 
On the night of October 21st, the repair ship became separated from 
the two cruisers; and four of the torpedo boats (which should have 
formed part of the point) had also lost their places. 

At about 8.30 Pp. M., October 21, 1904, the flagship (which, with 
the First Division of Battleships, and the Anadyr, formed the original 
rear of the column) received a wireless message from the Kamtchatka 
(then astern) to the effect that four torpedo boats had passed by her, 
and were fired on: two were driven back by the fire and two escaped. 
The squadron commander ordered the two leading cruisers (by wire- 
less telegraph) either to await the arrival of the Kamtchatka, or to 
escape from the torpedo boats (reported astern) by increasing their 
speed, 

Réar-Admiral Enquist, commanding the two cruisers, decided on 
the former alternative. 

At 12.30 midnight the First Battleship Division passed the eastern 
end of a group of Hull fishing steamers, which the Second Battleship 
Division had passed through a short time before, farther to the west- 
ward, using the searchlights. The flagship of the First Battleship 
Division, or the escort ship Anadyr, sighted to port two dark shadows, 
which appeared to move at high speed: the officers concluded that 
these were the two torpedo boats which had escaped from the Kamt- 
chatka, and opened fire on them from the bow guns. The men at the 
broadside guns, however, in the excitement, also opened fire on their 
own account, directing their guns on the fishermen. One of the fishing 
steamers was sunk and two men were killed and five wounded on four 
of the fishing vessels. The Aurora received five hits, one of which 
killed the chaplain on board. 

On the following morning the Aurora and Kamtchatka were still 
at the point where the accident occurred, and the latter fired another 
shot at a fishing vessel. In the course of the 23rd of October the 
squadron entered the Channel, and reached Cherbourg about 9 P. M. 

After coaling there, the ships proceeded on their course, reaching 
Tangier on November 3rd, part going direct, the First Battleship 
Division, however stopping at Vigo (on the west coast of Spain just 
north of the border of Portugal) for several days, several small cruis- 
ers entering the neighboring bays for coal. 
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After assembling at Tangier, the squadron was divided: Admiral 
Rodjestvensky took command of the First and one-half the Second 
(Oslyabia and Admiral Nakhimoff) Battleship Divisions, as well as 
the two large cruisers, and on November 6th started around the Cape 
of Good Hope; Rear Admiral Folkersam took command of the other 
vessels of the Second Battleship Division, as well as the smaller cruis- 
ers and the torpedo boats, and proceeded through the Mediterranean 
Sea. 

Admiral Rodjestvensky remained at Dakar in Senegal (French) 
near Cape Verde, on the west coast of Africa, from the 12th to the 
16th of November, and in Libreville on the Gabun River in French 
Congo, from the 28th of November to the 3rd of December, to coal. 
The cruise was utilized for exercises and maneuvers. 

Admiral Folkersam, after taking in coal in Algiers and at Bizerta, 
arrived at Suda Bay (on the north side of the island of Crete, on the 
oth and 1oth of November, and remained there eleven days. He then 
proceeded to Port Said, where he arrived on November 24th. 

The passage through the canal was comparatively rapid. The tor- 
pedo boats, leaving Port Said on November 25th in the morning, 
reached Suez at 4.30 Pp. M. the same day, while the larger ships arrived 
there on the afternoon of the 26th. The two armored ships were 
towed. 

The Egyptian government directed the police to guard the Russian 
ships at their night anchorages, and had men mounted on camels 
patrolling the two shores of the canal to guard against attack. 

On November 27th the ships left Suez and reached Djibuta (in 
the Gulf of Tajoora, outside the Strait of Bab-el-Mandeb, half way 
between Tajoora and Zehla) on December 2nd. 

Meanwhile, on November 16th, the third section of the squadron 
began its cruise from Liban. It consisted of the following vessels: 

Large cruiser, Oleg; small cruiser, Izumrud; auxiliary cruisers, 
Terek, Dnieper (formerly Petersburg), Rion (formerly Smolensk). 
Torpedo boats, Prousitelmy, Prosorlivy, Rasvy, Grosny, Gromky. 

After remaining for a week in Fakkeberg and Skagen (on the 
northern end of Denmark), and after the torpedo boats had coaled at 
Cherbourg (France) and on the Spanish coast, the section steamed 
for Tangier, which was reached on December 6th, and there the trans- 
port Okean joined it. From Tangier the vessels steamed for Port 
Said, 

The vessels sustained several accidents on the way. The Oleg had 
to remain half.a day at Skagen for repairs; the torpedo boat Pronsit- 
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elny was repaired in Frederikshaven (near the northern end of Den- 
mark) ; and the Prosovlivy had to run into Brest (on the northwest 
coast of France) for repairs, which were not completed for five days. 

The First Battleship Division, on reaching Vigo (Spain) required 
24 hours’ repairs on two of the ships; and from Suda Bay out, the 
torpedo-boat Bravy had to be sent to Pireus (near Athens, Greece) 
for the same purpose. 

A number of vessels for carrying supplies of various kinds (pro- 
visions, coal and ammunition) were meanwhile added to the squadrons, 

Admiral Rojestvensky’s received the following: 

Jupiter, 4,000 tons ; Mercury, 4,000 tons ; Anadyr, 7,100 tons; Mal- 
aga, 4,800 tons; Meteor, 4,300 tons; Esperance (loaded with frozen 
meat), 3,800 tons. 

Admiral Folkersam’s received : 

Kiev, 5,500 tons; Voronesh, 5,600 tons; Knaes Gortchkoff, 3,300 
tons ; Saratoff, 5,400 tons; Yaroslav, 4,500 tons ; Tamboff, 4,400 tons ; 
Kostroma, 3,500 tons. 

At Vladivostok the cruisers Gromoboi, Rossia and Bogatyr had 
meanwhile completed their repairs. 

On September 6, 1904, the Japanese succeeded in completely de- 
stroying the wreck of the Novik. 





THE UNITED SERVICE. 


THE LIEUTENANT’S DILEMMA. 


(Concluded. ) 


“Well,” resumed the trapper, “my uncle was up there once when 
a cold snap occurred. The weather was so severe, he told me, that 
_ everything from a mouse to a moose froze up solidly. All the 
wild animals in the forest froze through and through, and remained 
in that condition until the next spring, when they thawed out and re- 
sumed their former habits without any apparent change or injury, and 
as though nothing out of the ordinary had happened. 

“My uncle went one day by invitation,” he continued, “to visit the 
camp of some Ubiquita warriors, who had invited him to participate 
with them in a succotash feast. But the whole affair turned out a 
dismal failure because of the cold. The iron pot that contained the 
dried corn and beans of which the succotash was made, hung over a 
fire and the contents were constantly kept at a boiling heat. The 
people were supplied with wooden spoons carved out of pieces of 
birch bark, and helped themselves from the pot as they desired. But 
hurry as they might, the spoonful of boiling succotash would freeze 
solidly before they could get it to their mouths.” 

“It must have been very cold,” exclaimed Kishnawau, as he drew 
his blanket tightly about his person and shivered in mock sympathy 
with the trapper’s story. “It must have been very cold,” he repeated. 
“Tt makes me shiver to think of it.” 

' “Oh, that’s nothing,” said the trapper, looking critically the mean- 
while at the Indian, as though he held the exhibition of his emotion 
in contempt. “That’s nothing at all. Cold weather like that often 
happens up there. On this occasion, however, it may possibly have 
been a little more intense than usual. 

“Tt annoyed the Ubiquitas greatly,” continued the trapper, “that 
the weather had turned so bad on succotash day, as they feared it 
might interfere seriously with the progress of the feast. They greatly 
desired that their guests should go away well filled and with excellent 
impressions of the hospitality of their hosts, which might, possibly, 
not be fully realized if the weather continued so cold. 
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“But there was no help for it. They couldn’t put off the feast, 
and they couldn’t postpone the weather. They went to work, there- 
fore, to do what they could to make the feast a success, and began by 
an attempt to increase the volume of the fire, with the hope that the 
succotash might be made so hot that it could be carried from the pot 
to their mouths before it would freeze. With this object in view 
they quickly added limbs of trees and dry brush and sticks to the fire, 
and at last, to their intense satisfaction and comfort, a great hot blaze 
sprung up that could be seen for a long distance about the place. 
But unfortunately, while the fire became hotter and the flame mounted 
higher, the weather gradually became colder, and finally when the 
blaze had reached its highest point a bitterly cold. blast suddenly 
swept down from the north and froze it solid where it stood.” 

When the trapper had finished his fictitious narrative, the Indian 
placed both of his hands on his breast and threw himself back on his 
robe in a paroxysm of laughter. It was quickly evident, however, 
that he had attempted an emotional expression, with which he was 
not familiar, and the effect was rather comical than otherwise. 

The trapper turned upon him fiercely. 

“Does Kishnawau question the truth of my uncle’s words?” he de- 
manded. 

“No, no,” hurriedly replied the Indian. “Every word you uttered 
was the simple truth itself. Your uncle was a great warrior, I am 
sure. I was laughing because of the wonderful escape he had in not 
being frozen up like the animals and the flame.” 

“I am surprised,” said the Lieutenant, “that my pilgrim com- 
panion, or even my pagan host, should expect the unreasonable nar- 
ratives they have related would be believed, or assume to take offense 
if they were not. They were good stories, however,” he continued, 
“and I think I can hereafter justly assert that Casca, in the play, has 
been cleverly outdone in his claim to have 


‘Seen tempests when the scolding winds 
Rived the knotted oak; and the ambitious ocean, 
When it swelled, and raged, and foamed, 

To be exalted to the threatening clouds.’ ” 


In the meantime the taps on the drum had been continued with 
regular cadence, one after the other, and were now being accom- 
panied by a monotonous chant in which several warriors standing 
among the spectators successively joined. As they united in the chant 
they quickly came forward and began to keep time to the taps of the 
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drum and their own inharmonious voices, by short, jerky motions of 
their bodies and feet, and circled about the Indian who pounded on 
the drum, as earnestly and seriously as though the performance was 
a duty rather than a pleasure. 

The women of the village who had gathered to witness the dance 
stood apart in a group by themselves and watched the dancers with 
great interest, indulging the meanwhile in animated conversation, con- 
sisting for the most part in vigorous comments upon.the physical pro- 
portions of the dancers, and the grace or awkwardness with which 
they carried themselves in accomplishing the stately movements of 
the dance. 

Many of the women wore their blankets over their heads, quite 
concealing their features from the view of the Lieutenant, who sat 
earnestly the meanwhile watching the group as it grew, with the hope, 
apparently, of being able to recognize Satuma among the muffled 
figures that comprised it. 

“The white chief seeks for his wife,” said Kishnawau, as he ob- 
served the Lieutenant watching the women. “The heart of the white 
chief has begun to yearn for Satuma. I will hasten to the lodge of 
her mother,” he said, as he rosé to his feet, “and send her to the 
dance that the heart of the chief may be glad.” 

He had scarcely gone when one of the dancers in his eagerness to 
display his graceful movements to the visitors, came quite close to 
them, as he circled about the drummer. Unfortunately he failed to 
observe that a fold of the robe on which the visitors sat, extended 
into the space occupied by the dancers, and as he attempted to pass, 
the toe of his moccasin caught in the fold, and caused him to tumble 
headlong towards the trapper. The spectators were much amused at 
the incident and the women indulged in much subdued merriment, 
greatly to the apparent discomfiture of the unfortunate dancer. The 
trapper threw himself quickly aside as he saw the warrior falling 
towards him, and fortunately escaped any injury. The dancer, how- 
ever, was not so fortunate, apparently, and striking heavily upon the 
hard ground sprained one of his ankles severely. He attempted at 
once to rise to his feet, but found that he was unable to stand and was 
compelled to lie down again on the ground. 

The trapper hastened to the side of the prostrate dancer to offe1 
such assistance as might be needed. 

“The hurt is nothing,” whispered the Indian. “Kiltano fell near 
the hunter that he might speak when no other could hear. His broth- 
er, Talquino, is angry and his knife is sharp. The father had prom- 
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ised to give him the girl, and now he has given her to another. Let 
the white chief go quickly away.” 

Rising presently to his feet the dancer made his way slowly from 
the place, limping painfully along as he went, and at last passed out 
of view among the spectators. 

He had scarcely gone when Kishnawau returned and resumed his 
place on the robe by the side of the Lieutenant. At the same moment 
almost Satuma made her appearance among the women and forced 
her way well to the front of the group. The Lieutenant discovered 
her at once and thereafter watched her almost constantly while the 
dancing went on, hoping apparently to be able by a bow or a smile, 
or a wave of the hand, to let her know that he recognized her. | 
she persistently kept her face turned from him and refused to give 
him the opportunity he sought. Kishnawau watched the officer at- 
tentively and chuckled to himself as he observed the earnestness w.th 
which the “white chief” fixed his gaze upon the girl, and rub! 
hands vigorously together, like Hood’s “happy man” who seemed 
“ever washing his hands with invisible soap in imperceptible wat 

Suddenly, while this by-play was going on the drum-beats ceased 
and the drummer rising to his feet walked quietly away, carrying his 
drum with him. The women immediately began to disperse, and the 
warriors rapidly followed one after the other until finally the space 
where the dancing had occurred was entirely deserted. 

As the people dispersed the Lieutenant and his companion m-”> 
their way slowly back to the lodge, and after a few moments spent in 
conversation were about to lie down on their robes for the night, 
when Kishnawau appeared at the entrance. Pushing aside the deer- 
skin curtain that hung at the door of the lodge, he peered into the 
darkness within for a moment and then calling to the Lieutenant in 
a cheerful voice as though he was the bearer of great, good news, 
exclaimed: 

“Satuma has come! She desires to live in. the lodge with her 
husband while he is here.” 

“Heavens!” exclaimed the Lieutenant, in a tone of remonstrance, 
as soon as the Indian’s words had been interpreted to him. “The per- 
sistence of this miserable old heathen is beyond all precedent.” 

“Excuse me,” said the trapper. “I will seek other quarters.” 

“Indeed you will not,” cried the Lieutenant. ‘You will stay where 
you are. I don’t propose to have a court martial one of these days 
trying to find out whether my conduct while a guest in an Indian vil- 
lage, was or was not sans reproche.” 
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“The wife of the white chief waits at the door of his lodge,” said 
Kishnawau. 

“Let her wait!” exclaimed the Lieutenant, angrily, when the 
words of the Indian had been interpreted to him. “Tell the old rep- 
robate that the ‘white chief’ is ill and can’t see the girl until he re- 
covers. Tell him to take her away.” 

The trapper finally made his way to the door, and after a brief 
conversation with the Indian urged him to take his daughter and go 
away. The Lieutenant, he said, was ill and was angry also, because 
the girl had refused to notice him at the dance, and declined now 
positively to see her. A kind of family row, the trapper pleaded, in- 
dulging the meanwhile in a forced laugh, that time would probably 
heal. 

The girl disappeared quickly when the trapper ceased to speak, 
but her father lingered for awhile at the door of the lodge, evidently 
hoping that an opportunity would be given him to converse further 
with the Lieutenant. He took his departure finally, however, and 
went his way to his ae 

“Keep up the row,” said the trapper, dhenaien the Lieutenant, 
after the Indian had gone. “The girl slighted you at the dance and 
you are angry about it. Keep that idea hot,” he continued, “until we 
get away.” 

A silence of several moments followed the remarks of the trapper, 
and the Lieutenant had almost fallen asleep on his bed when he was 
suddenly startled by a human hand coming in contact with his face. 
the lodge was intensely dark and it was impossible for him to discover 
who had touched him. It occurred to him instantly, however, that it 
was Satuma, who had returned and was seeking him in the darkness. 

“Go away!” he shouted excitedly. “Go away! Your conduct 


” 





is simply 

“What’s the matter?” interrupted the trapper, who had been 
awakened by the Lieutenant’s outcry. “Whom are you talking to?” 

“That horrid woman,” he replied. “She’s here in the lodge, and 
has just awakened me by rubbing her hand on my face. I'll give 
you a case of champeign when we return to the fort, if ” will get 
up and turn her out.” 

“Pshaw !” exclaimed the trapper. “You've been dreaming.” 

He got up, however, from the robe on which he lay, and hastened 
to the door of the lodge. He had scarcely reached it when a warrior 
rushed past him and escaped from the lodge through the narrow 
entrance. The trapper attempted to seize him as he rushed past, but 
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the warrior quickly tore himself from his grasp and made his escape, 
leaving a piece of the woven ribbon, with which his hair was tied, 
in the trapper’s hands. i 

The remainder of the night was spent in alternate watches by the 
Lieutenant and his companion, and daylight was gladly welcomed 
when it came. The trapper was firmly of the opinion that their un- 
bidden visitor of the night before was Kishnawau himself, who had 
come to the bedside of the Lieutenant to satisfy his doubts concerning 
the illness of the officer, and had unintentionally touched him with 
his hand. But the Lieutenant was as firmly of the impression that 
the intruder was the woman, who was called his wife, and that the 
trapper had mistaken her for a warrior in the darkness. 

They agreed at length to say nothing about the matter to their 
host, but to leave the village as soon as possible. 

The clouds had nearly all disappeared when the Lieutenant 
stepped out of the lodge in the morning, and the snow barely covered 
the earth. Kishnawau came to see him soon after the Lieutenant 
appeared and was soon followed by a couple of his squaws bringing 
a platter of broiled venison for his guests. He was glad, he said, 
that the Lieutenant had recovered from his illness, and hoped that 
he would never be sick again. It was exceedingly uncomfortable, he 
continued, to be ill, especially when one had a new wife who adored 
him and was anxious to find a home in his lodge. 

“But hasten,” he said, “ and finish the meat. The young men 
have found the bed of a bear not far away, and they can follow 
his trail now in the snow. The white chief must join in the hunt.” 

The Lieutenant protested against any further delay, and urged 
the necessity for his immediate departure. But the Indian was 
inexorable in his demand that his guests should remain for 
the hunt, and asked if the friendship of the white chief for him- 
self and his people had grown so cold that a few hours’ delay could 
not be made when they asked for it. He became so imperative at 
length that the officer, fearing to offend him, finally agreed to wait 
until midday before he would continue his journey. 

The young braves in the meantime were hastily gathering, and 
when the Lieutenant and his companion made their appearance, they 
began racing their horses in every direction about the village to dis- 
piay their horsemanship to the strangers. Many of them rode ex- 
ceedingly well, and a few performed marvelous feats of daring and 
skill on the backs of their horses. 

With few exceptions they had dispensed with saddles, and rode 
upon the bare backs of their animals. Each horseman had a buck- 
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skin lariat coiled about the neck of his horse, one end of which was 
tied about the animal’s lower jaw to serve the purpose of a bridle in 
guiding and controlling it. 

The few saddles that were used were of unique construction, and 
consisted simply, in each case, of two soft, round rolls of buckskin, 
a foot or more in length and three or four inches in diameter, filled 
with hair, and joined together laterally by a strip of tanned wolf 
skin. A broad bearskin girth passed under the horse’s body and held 
the stirrupless saddle in its place on the animal’s back. 

At length all was ready for the hunt, and the warriors who had 
gathered to participate in it galloped away together in the direction 
of a wild, broken country, lying in view of the village along a little 
stream that ran past the lodge of the chief. A few minutes’ ride 
brought the leading horsemen to the ground where the bear had made 
his bed, and the dogs which had accompanied the warriors soon dis- 
covered the beast and drove it from its cover. The Indians were 
armed entirely with bows and arrows and lances, and when the 
creature appeared they galloped towards it, discharging their arrows 
when they came near, and then hastened rapidly away. 

The bear was a grizzly of immense proportions, and apparently 
entirely destitute of fear. Instead of seeking safety in flight, as it 
might easily have done, it stood quietly awaiting the approach of its 
assailants, and from time to time, when they seemed to come within 
teach, charged suddenly upon them, scattering them in every direc- 
tion. Several arrows struck the creature, but they seemed to do it 
but little harm. They stuck in its flesh and annoyed it, and possibly 
increased its fury when its tormentors came near, but they failed 
altogether to inflict serious injury upon it. Several of the dogs that 
accompanied the warriors were killed by blows from the creature’s 
paws, and others were cruelly injured. 

The Indians at last began to ride in a circle about the beast, en- 
couraging each other as they urged their horses to a closer approach, 
until finally one luckless rider was thrown from his horse as the 
animal swerved suddenly aside to avoid a rush of the bear. The 
warrior scrambled instantly to his feet, and running to a small bushy 
tree that stood near, climbed up it with the agility of a cat. The bear 
sprang after him, and rising upon its hind feet came near seizing him 
with its claws. The weight of the creature bore heavily upon the tree 
as the animal leaned against it, and for a moment it seemed would 
force it to the ground. The Indians rushed instantly in a body upon 
the bear and displayed much courage in their efforts to divert the 
creature from its attacks upon their comrade. Some of them ap- 
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proached almost near enough to use their spears, and several war- 
riors emptied their quivers of arrows at the beast at very close range. 
The animal, however, could not be induced to abandon its efforts to 
capture the prey almost within its reach, and bit and clawed at the 
tree, and surged its huge body against it with all its great strength. 

At this juncture a cry rose among the Indians, imploring the as- 
sistance of the white chief to save the life of their companion. The 
Lieutenant immediately responded, and, approaching quite near, fired 
upon the bear from his rifle as the animal stood upon his hind feet 
endeavoring to reach the warrior with its claws. The ball struck 
the creature in the shoulder and inflicted a wound that brought it 
quickly to the ground. It seemed to comprehend at once that a new 
force had been brought against it, with which it was unable to con- 
tend, and immediately began to move away, shambling painfully along 
over the rough ground, evidently greatly distressed. The Lieutenant 
- followed quickly after the beast and succeeded at last in inflicting a 
wound upon it that stretched it upon the ground. The Indians im- 
mediately surrounded the creature and carefully approached it. As 
they came near, it made frantic efforts to get upon its feet and growled 
hoarsely in its rage and snapped its huge jaws at them. It managed 
to rise several times upon its fore feet, and attempted from that posi- 
tion to charge upon the warriors who seemed within its reach. Its 
immense claws sunk deep in the ground when it made these efforts, 
and brought up large masses of earth with them as the muscular spasm 
subsided. Its ferocious growling never ceased for a moment, and it 
snapped its jaws and bit the air incessantly in the direction of its 
enemies. It grew constantly weaker, however, and its efforts to 
charge became more and more feeble. At last a warrior, taking ad- 
vantage of a moment when the bear’s attention was directed from 
him, rushed bravely upon the creature and sunk his spear into its 
heart, killing it almost instantly. 

As soon as it was clearly apparent that the bear was dead, a travois 
was made, upon which it was placed, and the return to the village 
was immediately begun. The arrival of the warriors with the body 
of the bear was the signal for great rejoicing on the part of the old 
men and the women and children, who hurried from their lodges as 
the hunters appeared, and greeted them with loud words of commen- 
dation and praise. 

While the noise and confusion was at its height the Lieutenant ap- 
proached Kishnawau to bid him good-bye. The old Indian was very 
urgent that the white chief should remain to participate in the feast 
of bear meat, which was about to begin. But the Lieutenant refused 
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to listen and rode rapidly away while the Indian was still pleading 
that he should remain. 

“T am glad we have gotten away at last,” he said to his companion, 
after they had ridden in silence for some time.” Neither snow storm 
nor rain storm, nor famine, nor pestilence,” he continued, “could pos- 
sibly induce me to return to those miserable people. My only regret 
is that the girl may possibly find it difficult to forget r 

“There’s some one following us,” interrupted the trapper. “Some- 
body on horseback,” he continued. 

He had scarcely ceased to speak when a young Indian warrior 
rode rapidly. into view, and when the hunters had halted he came for- 
ward boldly towards them. 

“IT am on my way to visit some friends in the Unita Range,” he 
said, “and would be glad to travel with the white chief for awhile.” 

The trapper was very suspicious of the purpose of the young 
Indian, and much inclined to refuse his request, but the Lieutenant 
urged that he should be permitted to remain with them. The journey 
was presently resumed and the party rode on in single file with the 
Indian between the Lieutenant and the trapper. 

It had not gone far, however, when a pack on one of the led 
animals became disarranged, and a halt was made to adjust it. 

The Indian seemed very restless, and repeatedly attempted to en- 
ter into conversation with the Lieutenant while the adjustment of the 
pack was being made, but for some reason ceased to speak in each 
case, immediately after he had begun. The trapper watched him 
carefully the meanwhile, fearing that some treachery was intended. 
At last the young warrior once more renewed the attempt to address 
the Lieutenant, and finally succeeded in asking with much hesitation 
and many repetitions, when he intended to return for his wife. The 
officer had ceased to think of the woman as his wife, and the question 
startled him like a shock of electricity. 

“My wife!” he exclaimed, hurriedly. “Do you mean the Indian 
girl?” 

“Yes,” replied the warrior. “The wife Kishnawau gave to the 
white chief.” Hoping doubtless by this full description to make it 
clear which wife was meant, if possibly there were others. “I came 
to buy Satuma from the white chief, if he will sell her,” he said, at 
length, speaking earnestly. “I will give him three horses for his wife.” 

“T cannot trifle with this matter,” replied the officer. “I would 
not abuse the young creature’s confidence for all the horses in the 
Ute nation. What would she think of me if I would sell her?” he 


asked, indignantly. 
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“She would be glad,” said the Indian, bluntly, when the Lieuten- 
ant’s remarks were interpreted to him. 

“That cannot be,” replied the officer. “She wept when I first left 
the village, and turned an imploring face upon me when I tore my- 
self from her.” 

“She wept for joy,” said the Indian. “I will give three horses for 
her,” he continued. “The father once promised her to me for two, 
but when the white chief came, he sent her to him as a gift. The girl 
mourns in the lodge because she is the wife of the white man. She 
will sing for joy when the chief sells her to Talquino.” 

“The girl wept for joy when the white man went away,” repeated 
the Lieutenant, inquiringly, “Did the Ute say that?” he asked, ear- 
nestly. 

“Yes,” said the warrior, decidedly, when the question was inter- 
preted to him. “She cried for joy when the white chief went away.” 

“The hussy!” exclaimed the Lieutenant, indignantly. “She has no 
appreciation of the advantages she might have enjoyed, and has fool- 
ishly rejected.” 

He laughed heartily, apparently to convey the impression that his 
words had been uttered in jest, but it was plainly evident that his 
laugh was forced and unnatural. ° 

“How many horses did you say?” he asked, addressing the young 
warrior. 

“Three horses,” he replied. ‘ 

“Three horses are scarcely enough,” said the Lieutenant, with 
much apparent hesitation: “But I will take them,” he continued, “and 
give them back to you at once, as a slight consolation for a man who 
will be burdened with a wife of such poor taste as this little Ute 
female has shown herself to possess.” 

The young warrior was overjoyed when the substance of the 
Lieutenant’s words were interpreted to him, and after obtaining the 
promise of the Lieutenant that he would remain where he was until 
his return, he sprang upon the back of his horse and galloped away 
towards his lodge to bring the horses he had agreed to exchange for 
the wife of the white chief. 

The day wore away slowly, and the Lieutenant waited and watched 
anxiously for the return of Talquino with his horses. He had con- 
sented to await the return of the young man with great reluctance, 
and had agreed to do so only upon the positive assurance of the 
trapper that the collapse of the contrivance of buckles and belts by 
which the pack was held in its place upon the back of the animal that 
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carried it, rendered a delay of some time necessary in order that the 
needed repairs might be made. 


Late in the afternoon the tramping of horses’ feet suddenly at- 
tracted the attention of the officer, and glancing hurriedly in the di- 
rection from which the sound came he caught sight of Kishnawau 
rapidly approaching through the forest, followed by Satuma. 

“The Lord save us!” he exclaimed. “Here comes that miserable 
old reprobate again with his horrid daughter. I’ll take to the woods,” 
he cried to the trapper. “Tell them,” he shouted, “that the small-pox 
has broken out here, and that I have gone into the wilderness to es- 
cape being pitted. Tell them 

“Nonsense!” exclaimed the trapper, interrupting him. “Stay 
where you are and take your medicine like a man.” 

A moment thereafter Kishnawau rode hastily into full view and 
advancing to the spot where the Lieutenant stood, dismounted and 
greeted him effusively. 

“Satuma has come!” he exclaimed, with much animation, as 
though he conveyed very welcome news, at the same tine shaking 
the Lieutenant heartily by the hand. 


The officer made no reply, but nodded his head and smiled at the 
girl, who had in the meantime dismounted and now stood behind her 
father, holding the horses by their lariats. 

“Is it true?” asked Kishnawau, coming at once to business, “that 
the white chief desires to exchange his new wife for horses?” 

“The woman is not suitable for the wife of an officer,” the young 
man replied evasively. 

“That is strange,’ said the Indian. “She has been carefully 
trained, and can saddle a horse and care for a lodge as well as any 
woman in the tribe.” 

“Those accomplishments,” said the Lieutenant, “would fit her for 
life in an Indian lodge, but would not be needed in an officer’s home.” 

The Indian seemed greatly perplexed, and for some time made no 
attempt to continue the conversation. 

A new idea, however, struck him at last, and once more turning 
to the officer, he said, eagerly: 

“The white chief might like his wifé better if he should spend a 
few days with her in her lodge.” 

“T have but a short time left to spend in hunting,” replied the 
Lieutenant, “and I cannot return to the lodge. I have promised Tal- 
quino to exchange the woman for horses, and when he is ready we 
will end the affair.” 
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“Talquino’s horses have strayed,” said the Indian, “and he will 
bring them as soon as they can be found.” 

It was late in the afternoon before the needed repairs of the ap- 
pliance used for holding the pack upon the back of the animal that 
carried it, were completed, and as further delay would probably he 
necessary to await the return of Talquino, the Lieutenant decided 
finally to bivouac where he was for the night. The saddles and packs 
were accordingly removed from the animals, and a fire was. built in 
order that some food might be prepared for the evening meal. Sa- 
tuma hastened to unsaddle her father’s horse and her own, and after 
she had carefully tethered the animals to a tree near by, she sat 
down with her father in the little group about the fire. 

The darkness came on at last and the night wore slowly away as 
the party sat almost in silence, waiting for Talquino. 

“It would please Kishnawau greatly,” said the Indian, suddenly, 
“if the white chief would refuse to exchange his wife for Talquino’s 
horses.” 

The Lieutenant made no reply and Kishnawau continued: 

“The white chief is rich,’ he said, “and Talquino is poor. The 
girl would grow fat in the lodge of the chief, but she would often be 
hungry in the lodge of the warrior.” 

The Lieutenant lighted his pipe anew and smoked vigorously, but 
he made no reply. A 

“Has the white chief looked at the girl carefully?” he asked, 
earnestly. “There has been but one woman like her ever known in 
the world. The chief knows who that woman was,” he said, inquir- 
ingly. 

“No,” replied the Lieutenant, “I do not know, but I will be glad 
if Kishnawau will tell me.” 

“When Kishnawau’s father was a boy,” said the Indian. 

“Same old racket,” interrupted the trapper. 

“When Kishnawau’s father was a boy,” repeated the Indian, de- 
cidedly, glancing resentfully at the trapper as he spoke, having evi- 
dently observed the captious tone of his voice. ‘Waukon, the head 
chief of the Utes, bought Sitseeka, a Navajo girl, and took her to his 
lodge. - The girl sorrowed greatly because she had been taken from 
her people, and refused to be comforted. She lay at night at the 
feet of her master in his lodge, but she could not sleep because of her 
desire to return to the hogan of her mother. She cooked the food 
her master brought to the lodge, but she ate nothing herself. She 
carried the water from the spring when her master desired to drink, 
but she drank nothing herself. At last the chief grew tired of the 
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woman’s <bstinacy, and struck her with his bow, as she lay moaning 
at his feet. She had never wept in the lodge of the chief, notwith- 
standing her sorrow, but now the tears came thick and fast. A few 
fell upon the embroidered deerskin moccasins of her master and 
dried where they fell. In the morning when the chief put his mocca- 
sins on his feet, he was greatly surprised to find them covered with 
bright, shining stones which had once been the woman’s tears. When 
the chief went out of his lodge and walked in the sun, his moccasins 
seemed ablaze with the light from the stones, and when the fire shone 
upon them at night, it set them aflame.” 

“I suppose,” said the trapper, “the stones were born with holes in 
them, and were strung on threads when they fell.” 

The Indian had measured lances with the trapper before, and had 
no desire to renew the contest. He therefore = ignored the 
remark and continued his story. 

“The chief was proud of the bright stones on his moccasins,” he 
said, “but sorry: 1 

“Did the brute strike his wife again?” asked the Lieutenant. 

“Does the white chief speak of Waukon?” asked the Indian, in a 
tone of surprise, evidently intending the question and the manner in 
which he submitted it, as a protest against the Ute dignitary being 
called a “brute.” 

“Yes,” replied the officer, testily. “The chief. The chief brute,” 
he added. “Did he strike his wife again?” 

“Probably,” replied the Indian. “He had bought her and could 
do as he pleased with her.” 

A long silence followed the cruel remark of the Indian. 

“My father often saw Suseeka,” he said at length, “ and he has. 
also seen Satuma since she has grown to maturity, and he has often 
remarked that there were never two women so strangely alike. He 
believes that if Satuma should receive a blow in anger from her hus- 
band, she too might shed stones from her eyes like those that fell 
upon the moccasins of the chief from the eyes of Suseeka. If the 
white chief cares to try,” he continued, speaking slowly as though he 
was feeling his way over uncertain ground. “If the white chief cares 
to try,” he repeated. 

“Heavens!” exclaimed the lieutenant in feigned alarm, as a loud, 
deep, long drawn snore, quite near him, suddenly interrupted the 
pleading of the Indian. 

“What horrid noise was that?” 

“It was nothing,” said the Indian calmly. “Satuma is tired and 
sleeps soundly.” 
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“And snores,” supplemented the lieutenant. “No, Kishnawau,” 
he continued, shaking his head as he spoke,” neither the hope of 
pearls, or even diamonds, shed as tears from the eyes of Satuma, 
or any other consideration, would cause me to go back on my word 
and take a woman as my wife who snores. That snore, Kishnawau, 
has settled the matter for me. .I have promised to exchange her for 
Talquino’s horses, and when he comes Satuma will go promptly to 
her new master. I couldn’t possibly think of having any thing to do 
with a woman who snores.” 

At an early hour on the following morning the Lieutenant, and 
the people with him in the. bivouac, were suddenly aroused by the 
loud cries of Talquino, as he came racing his horses through the 
forest.. 

“They had strayed far into the mountains,” he said, “and the 
journey was a long one.” 

“We have waited for you as you see,” said the Lieutenant 
“and, now, if you are ready, we will make the exchange upon which 
we have agreed.” 

The young Indian eagerly expressed his desire to consummate 
the exchange as promptly as possible, and leading the animals forward 
‘formally delivered them to the Lieutenant. When this had been ac- 
complished, the officer and his companion immediately began to pre- 
pare to resume their journey, and were soon ready to proceed. 

As the young warrior stood before the officer, his face aglow with 
satisfaction over the trade he had.effected, the trapper stepped 
quietly behind him and gazed earnestly for a moment at the ribbon 
with which his long hair was bound in a braid at his back. It was 
made of many colored threads split from the flexible quills of the 
porcupine, and was evidently the handiwork of some Ute woman 
skilled in the use of the native loom. 

The trapper moved quickly in front of the young warrior when 
he had completed his examination, and holding up to his view the 
piece of ribbon he had torn from the head of the warrior who had 
stealthily at night entered the lodge occupied by the Lieutenant and 
himself, boldly accused him of being the intruder. After a moment’s 
silence the trapper demanded what had been his purpose in enter- 
ing the lodge. 

“Talquino came to find Satuma,” he said indifferently. 

“And how would it have concerned Talquino,” asked the trapper, 
“if he had found her in the lodge?” 

The young warrior’s eyes burned like living coals of fire as he 
turned a defiant gaze upon his questioner. 
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“Talquino had first claim to the girl,” he replied fiercely, “and if 
he had found her in the lodge his knife would have gone quick to the 
hilt in the heart of the white chief.” 

“Let us go,” said the officer, who had observed with some appre- 
hension the earnest conversation between his companion and the 
Indian. “Let us go,” he repeated, “before some new complications 
overtake us.” 

The Lieutenant and his companion then mounted their horses, 
and once more bidding Kishnawau good bye, rode rapidly away, leav- 
ing behind them the animals Talquino had brought to exchange for 
Satuma. 

Returning at once to the wooded valley of the San Juan, the 
hunters spent several days in searching for game in that great natu- 
ral feeding ground, and when their led horses could carry no more 
of the spoils of the chase, they slowly wended their way back to the 
military station from which they had come. 

Scarcely more than a year had elapsed after the close of this 
memorable trip when the Lieutenant was startled one day as he sat 
in his quarters at the fort, by the unceremonious entrance of Kishna- 
wau, accompanied by the post interpreter. 

“Satuma has come!” cried the Indian as he sprang forward to 
greet the officer with both hands extended for an embrace. “Satuma 
has come!” he repeated. 

“Heavens!” exclaimed the Lieutenant, springing from his chair 
as he spoke. “Has the ghost of that cruel maladventure turned up 
cnce more to plague me?” 

“Talquino is dead,” said the Indian. “An Apache shot him with 
an arrow, and Satuma has no food in the lodge.” 

“Oh, is that all!” cried the officer with a deep sigh of relief. “TI 
was afraid there still remained some questions of marital obligations 
in which I was personally concerned. It seems, however,” he said, 
addressing the interpreter, “that they have come simply to ask for 
some food.” 

“Yes, sir,” replied the man. ‘The old warrior and his people are 
hungry,” he says, “and he has come to the fort to beg for something 
to eat.” 

The appeal of the Indian met with a prompt and liberal response 
from the officer, who seemed anxious to have the affair speedily 
concluded, and a few days thereafter the old Ute warrior and his 
daughter Satuma took their departure for their homes, heavily laden 
with gifts of clothing and food. 

H. R. BrRinKERHOFF, 


Colonel U. S. Army. 









GARCIA.* 


A LEGEND OF SAN BERNARDINO VALLEY, CALIFORNIA, 


LIKE a painting set in a frame of green 

Is the lovely vale of San Bernardine. 

There the Santa Ana in beauty flows 

From its icy founts in the distant snows, 

And divides the bloom with its waters cold, 

Like a silver seam in a disk of gold. 

O what bard in song may describe the scene 

Of that valley set in its frame of green; 

Or what artist soul in its grandest flight 

Ever placed on canvas so fair a sight! 

There the orange bends with its golden fruit 
When the rills of the north with the frosts are mute; 
And the lime-tree yieldeth its juicy prize 

When the rains congeal in less balmy skies: 
There the fig-tree blossoms to cheer the swains 
When the snow lies deep on more northern plains ; 
And a flowery carpet o’erspreads the field 

When in ruder climates the fonts are sealed; 

And the droning bees on their journeys fill 

All the air with sound as on Hybla’s hill. 


* * *x * * * 


Ah! who could believe to a landscape like this 
That Sin ever came with adversity laden; 
That Death with his glance ever ended the bliss 
Of a lover, or froze the sweet smile of a maiden? 
‘-Alas, for a spot on this fair earth of ours, 
Untainted by evil where mortals are dwelling; 
Where blood may not stain the bright hue of the flowers, 
From wounds that are cruel in crimson drops welling! 


* * * * * * * 


*Reprinted from first series of UNiTED SERVICE. 
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This earth indeed is full of sadness; 
No place below is free from guile; 

No heart is always cheered with gladness ; 
And tears may drown the happiest smile. 


And crime hath passed the emerald setting 
Of yonder valley, broad and fair; 

A bloody deed and sorrow’s fretting 
Destroyed the loveliest maiden there. 


I would the ghostly scene might vanish 
From memory’s halls, to end my song. 

I fain the mournful theme would banish,— 
But gloomy thoughts my notes prolong! 


* * * * * * 


Mid rural scenes begins the tale— 

Mid rustic joys.and rustic hopes— 
Where Santa Ana skirts the vale, 

And laves the feet of neighboring slopes. 
Along the river’s banks that smile 

With willows green and flowerets bright, 
A Spanish hamlet, mile on mile, 

In peaceful beauty cheered the sight. 
Long, long ago the town was built 

By hands devout from distant Spain ; 
Long, long ago the blood was spilt 

That cast a gloom o’er yonder plain,— 
Ere tempting dreams of wealth untold 

Sent eager hearts and eager hands 
To California’s hills of gold, 

To delve among her glittering sands. 
Yes, mile on mile the village wound 

Its length of shade in years gone by; 
Still mile on mile the fruitful ground 

In flowery splendor greets the eye. 
Midway, an ancient convent threw 

Its shadows deep from ivied wall ; 
Near by, a sombre cypress grew, 

To hide its turrets grim and tall. 
Before the gates, from gallows’ beam, 
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A ponderous bell,—so strangely hung !— 
To warn of priestly prayer and theme, 
In solemn cadence daily swung. 
And still its note of warning rings 
At vesper hour and early dawn; 
In belfry strange the monster swings 
Above the lonely convent lawn. 


* * * * * * ea 


Yet I come not here in priestly guise, 
To reveal the depth of priestly art; 
But my theme, alas, is of tearful eyes 
And the crime that broke a maiden’s heart! 


* ok * * * * * 


With vine-clad porch, a cottage neat 
Once stood beyond the convent’s height; 
A home-like view from village street 
To stranger eyes a charming sight. 
There Garcia dwelt in rustic bliss, 
With home and parents doubly blest: 
No grander scene on earth than this 
Ere gave her virgin thoughts unrest. 
And thither Gomez, ardent swain, 
To woo the maiden, hied apace 
When gathering shades obscured the plain, 
And veiled their secret trysting-place. 
Thus day by day with whispered vows 
This blameless pair renewed their love; 
Beneath the sombre cypress-boughs 
That bent their friendly arms above. 
Once blissful spot! thy joys are fled; 
No more the cypress forms thy shade; 
Those whispering lovers both are dead; 
The convent walls in dust are laid. 


* * * * * * * 


Ah! fain would I sing of the trysting of lovers, 
And tell of the vows that once hallowed the shade; 
But the.Angel of Death round the cypress-tree hovers, 
And woe is the theme of my numbers instead. 


* * * * * * * 
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One summer’s eve in the golden light, 
As in western glory the sun went down, 
A proud gray steed and a prouder knight 
Came slowly up through the Spanish town. 
The cavalier with his plume of snow, 
In his velvet cloak, with his ringlets curled, 
To many a wondering maid, I trow, 
Was a fancied prince from the outer world. 
The stranger rode by the convent bell, 
So queerly hung, and he quickly spied 
Those lovers true where the shadows fell 
From cypress drear by the convent side. 
On the charger’s neck as the reins were flung, 
By the convent gate near the dusty road, 
With a gallant air to the ground he swung; 
With a graceful step to the trysting strode. 
*Twas a rueful moment, sweet maid, for thee, 
For it sealed the doom of thy doting swain, 
When to view thy charms by the cypress-tree 
The stranger drew on the bridle-rein! 
With a lordly pace, in his brilliant gear, 
The knight passed over the emerald grass; 
With a glance of scorn for her lover near, 
Addressed these words to the blushing lass: 
“Tell me truly, nymph, in a town like this 
If a weary rider may find repose? 
Nay, to prove my faith, I bestow a kiss 
On those lips of thine, that outbloom the rose.” 
And his arm enfolded her slender waist. 
But a stinging blow from a brawny hand 
Gave a stern rebuke to that clasp unchaste, 
And denied the kiss that the lordling planned. 
Ah! surely then had there blood been shed, 
As from the silver scabbard the poniard flew, 
But with tears o’erflowing the maiden plead, 
As around her lover her arms she threw. 
So the stranger turned on his spur-clad heel, 
With a muttered curse and a glance of hate; 
And slowly sheathing the wounding steel, 
With a haughty stride sought the convent. gate. 
A month elapsed: in that blissful spot 
Where the shadows fell when the sun went down, 
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The stranger’s coming was quite forgot 
By those lovers true in that Spanish town. 


* * * * * * 


A month passed by: the youth must ride 
Through mountain pass to desert side,— 
A rugged road through dangers great 
From white man’s greed and red man’s hate. 
So Gomez came at vesper bell 

To bid his love a brief farewell. 

Ah! little dreamed the youth that night 
They’d meet no more by convent’s height. 
The maiden wept, and bade him stay. 
The youth was grieved, but answered, “Nay,— 
Weep not, my love, the time is brief ; 

I'll soon return; restrain thy grief. 

The moon is full, the sky is clear; 

In one short week I’ll meet thee here. 
Nay, nay, my love, these tearful eyes 
Become thee not,—these bitter sighs. 

No dangers haunt the glen or plain 

Thy lover dreads,—thy fears are vain. 

In one short week, at evening bell,— 
Remember, love,—till then, farewell!” 
But still she wept, and still replied, 

“Ah! Gomez, do not quit my side.” 


* * * * * 


*Tis a sad, sad thing in a world like this, 

When the friends we cherish their bonds may sever; 
But a sadder thing is a maiden’s kiss, 

And her farewell spoken,—perchance, forever! 


* * * * * * oe 


One fond caress and a last embrace,— 
A lonely form at the trysting-place. 
The rattling hoofs of the mustang fell 
‘On Garcia’s ear like her lover’s knell. 
Long, long she stood in the dewy shade, 
And lingered close to that blissful spot. 
Long, long thou’lt wait for the youth, sweet maid, 
Who’ll come no more to the wayside cot! 
* * * * * * 
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O’er valley’s breadth, in the moonlight pale, 

The youth sped on,—the way was long; 
He heeded not the night-bird’s wail,— 

His heart was brave, his mustang strong. 
O’er Santa Ana’s rippling tide 

The youth sped on,—the way was clear; 
But ere he reached the mountain side 

The moon sank low,—the pass was drear! 


* * * * * * 


I would the ghostly scene might vanish 
From Memory’s halls, to end my song; 

I fain the mournful theme would banish, 
But gloomy thoughts my notes prolong! 


* * * * * * 


Where echoes now the steam-cry hoarse, 
And wakes the dusky shades of night, 
The dauntless rider bent his course, 
And spurred his steed in the fading light. 


Ill-fated youth, thy mission stay,— 
The Fiend of Death is on thy track! 
A demon haunts thine upward way,— 
Beware, beware,—turn back—turn back! 
A rocky point—a lurking form. 
With plume of snow—rash youth, beware! 
The flash of steel—a threatening arm— 
A cry that pierced the midnight air; 
A chasm deep—a sudden push— 
A shriek that rent the darkness chill; 
A struggling form—a downward rush— 
A heavy sound—the glen was still! 


* * * * * * 


O God, in Thy mercy we may not discover 
The woe that the future conceals in its gloom; 
Or know of the dangers that round us may hover,— 
Thou’st veiled in Thy goodness our path to the tomb! 


* * * * *x * 
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The weary days—a week—passed by; 
Fair Garcia’s memory marked them well: 
Again she watched with love-lit eye 
By convent side where shadows fell. 
The vesper warning, loud and clear, 
Rang out the knell of closing day; 
The maiden stood with listening ear 
For coming hoofs o’er the dusky way. 
An anxious hour,—it seemed a year,— 
Another passed, and yet a third; 
The night-winds passed the cypress drear,— 
No sound of coming hoofs was heard. 
God help thee, maid! thy lover lies 
Now crushed and still in yonder glen: 
God help thee, maid! thy sad, sad eyes 
Will never greet his form again. 


* * * * * 


As yonder lily bows its crest 
Upon the stem with rain-drops laden: 
With drooping brow that sought her breast, 
By tears o’erwhelmed, there stood the maiden. 


Thus long she grieved; then dried her tears,— 
For Hope returned to ease her sorrow. 

“Sad heart,” she whispered, “cease thy fears,— 
My love will surely come to-morrow.” 


O heavenly Hope! thy coming brings 
A peaceful hour to mortals weary ; 

In grief we hail thy rustling wings,— 
Without thee, life indeed were dreary. 


_ Day after day, by convent side 

The maiden still her tryst was keeping ; 
Day after day, at eventide ’ 

Her longing eyes were red with weeping. 


Day after day, she dried her tears,— 
For Hope returned to ease her sorrow; 
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Day after day, she chid her fears;— 
“My love,” she whispered, “comes to-morrow.” 


* * * * * * * 


In central valley, drear and lone, 

Is Slover mount o’ergrown with sages: 
Like some huge monster, changed to stone, 

That fell asleep in distant ages. 
A curious legend, quaintly told,— 

That trembling lips with awe recite,— 
Proclaims how fiends their revels hold 

At midnight hour on Slover’s height: 
How maidens then whose hearts are true, 

Nor fear the shapes that round them hover, 
Who climb the steep alone may view, 

By vision strange, an absent lover. 
If this be truth, I cannot say: 

Yet travelers past that mount by night, 
Belated on their homeward way, 

Have seen a weird, unearthly light! 


* * * * * * * 


A year of waiting! Garcia’s cheek 

Grew wan and pale her vigil keeping ; 
Beset by fears she dared not speak, 

Her sad, sad eyes were red with weeping. 


But heavenly hope on angel wings 
Returned once more to ease her sorrow; 
By cypress drear the maiden sings, 
“My love will surely come to-morrow.” 


O faithful heart, so rudely tried, 
Now cease thy tears—thy bitter sighing; 
No more the youth will press thy side,— 
In yonder glen his bones are lying! 


* * * * * * * 


A weary year! For troubled rest, 
As Garcia sought her couch one night, 
An unknown longing filled her breast 
To visit Slover’s lonely height. 
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“T fain would see my love,” she sighed ; 
“T fain would test his potent spell.” 

“The moon shines clear,” her heart replied; 
“Fear not,—thy faith will shield thee well.” 


* ee. * * * 


A ghostly form in a robe of white,— 
A spectral shape on the silent street,— 
That onward glides in the silvery light, 
With noiseless tread, as of phantom feet! 
With longing strange to the central vale 
The maiden sped, and her heart was true: 
She took no note of the night-bird’s wail— 
The wounding thorns that her feet passed through. 
The centipedes from their slumbers wake ; 
The scorpion peers from its den, I wot: 
She hears the whir of the rattlesnake,— 
Her heart is true and she heeds them not. 
One lingering hope in her breast remained,— 
To reach the mountain that rose above her. 
“If yonder summit in time be gained, 
“T’ll find,” she murmured, “my absent lover.” 
She gained the slope; and a moment stayed 
Her weary journey for needful rest; 
Then breathed a prayer to the Saints for aid, 
And hurried on to the lonely crest. 
What shapes unearthly—what ghostly scene 
Of murdered lover—there met her sight 
No mortal kens: it is left, I ween, 
A secret hid from the Judgment light. 
But a pilgrim late o’er the vale alone— 
As home returning his footsteps press— 
On Slover’s peak where the moonlight shone, 
Beheld a form in a ghostly dress. 
And a shriek rang out on the midnight air, 
That sounded far o’er the neighboring plains,— 
*Twas a shriek of wild and dark despair, 
That froze the blood in the pilgrim’s veins! 


* * * * * * 
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The morning dawned ; the convent bell 
To slumbering priests gave warning sound, 
By cypress drear where shadows fell, 
In ghostly garb, the maid was found. 
Ah! gently lift her drooping head, 
O’er which in drops the dew is lying. 
O priest, thy prayers be quickly said,— 
Thy shrift is late—the maid is dying! 
Her pallid brow is chilled by death,— 
Hope comes no more to ease her sorrow. 
“T know,” she sighs with parting breath, 
“T know he will not come to-morrow.” 


* "ok * * * * * 


By the late HENry Hupparp PIERCE, 
Captain U. S. Army. 





THE AFTER-DINNER ORATORY OF AMERICA* 


Tue after-dinner speech of America is framed in a peculiar and 
distinct reputation of its own It is a phase of intellectual effort 
that has no counterpart elsewhere. The popular conception of it 
existing on this side of the Atlantic associates it with good stories, 
riant humor, graceful rhetoric, quaint conceits, and a genius for 
dexterously manipulating and alternating in a brief compass the 
lighter and graver shades of thought. To reach the accepted 
standard of American criticism it must have all the choice qualities 
of Sheridan’s dialogue. It must be a gem in prose as one of 
Austin Dobson’s masterpieces is in poetry. It must sparkle and 
effervesce like the higher brands of champagne. It must be as 
spontaneous, or, at all events, appear to be as spontaneous, as the 
irrepressible waters of a mountain spring. The man who labors 
with an after-dinner speech in Boston or New York is lost. It will 
not, however, appear surprising that this post-prandial eloquence 
of America has won for itself a unique fame when it is remembered 
that amongst those who have frequently responded to the toast- 
master’s call in that country have been such men as Oliver Wen- 
dell Holmes, James Russell Lowell, Mark Twain, Ralph Waldo 
Emerson, Colonel John Hay, Edmund Clarence Stedman, William 
Cullen Bryant, George William Curtis, William Dean Howells, 
Whitelaw Reid, Charles Dudley Warner, Joseph Hodges Choate, 
and Chauncey Mitchell Depew. For what a wealth of charming, 
playful, gossamer fancies these names stand! The very mention 
of them conjures up delightful visions of festive boards from 
which a stern decree of outlawry banishes everything hostile to 
genial friendship, buoyant gaiety, and robust cheerfulness. A ran- 
dom summons to any one of this goodly company never failed to 
find an expert in the dainty art of illustrating how possible it is 
that “a man may say a wise thing though he say it with a laugh.” 
And in the case of the men whom I have named, as well as of 
others whom I might readily cite, their laughter was always 


*Reprinted, by permission of the Leonard Scott Publishing Co., the Ameri- 
can publishers of the Nineteenth Century. 
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healthy, stimulating, and contagious, for the simple reason that 
the happy humor which provoked the hilarity was never sour nor 
cynical nor calculated to leave a wound behind. To these fellows 
of infinite jest the tribute which Moore paid to the author of ‘he 
School for Scandal” might well be extended— 


Whose humor, as gay as the fire-fly’s light, 

Played round every subject and shone as it ‘played, 
Whose wit in the combat, as gentle as bright, 

Ne’er carried a heart-stain away on its blade. 


There is no difficulty in comprehending why a social function 
which held within itself the power of attracting the presence of 
men of this stamp should steadily develop into a permanent feature 
of American life. 

It would be an interesting, and probably an entertaining, enter- 
prise to trace systematically the evolution of the after-dinner 
speech of America. Doubtless there was a time when the accom- 
paniments and surroundings of a public dinner in London and 
New York were practically alike in their details. However great 
may have been the difference between the dispositions and con- 
stitutional theories of the early Hollanders of the settlement on 
the Hudson and the incoming New Enganders, and however 
marked the contrast may have been later on in the same respects 
between the type that sprung from the union of these two and 
the stay-at-home Briton, all of them came ultimately to offer a com- 
mon allegiance to the seductive autocracy of an all-powerful chef 
Hollander, New Engiander, and Briton alike drifted pacifically and 
unresistingly to the comforting conclusion that the psychological 
moment at which human nature found itself best fitted to exalt 
human virtues, and to extend a sweet forbearance to human 
-weaknesses, followed immediately on generous and ungrudging 
satisfaction being given to a patient and waiting appetite. It was 
discovered that at that precise juncture a benign pax vobiscum held 
sovereign sway. So men came together around a dinner table to 
do honor to some special or distinguished guest, or to celebrate 
some conspicuous national event in which the people at large took 
legitimate pride. The early fashion on those occasions, on both 
sides of the Atlantic, was to do justice to a toast-list, which was 
kept within moderate limits, in speeches, eloquent occasionally, 
but serious at all times. The age then took its responsibilities 
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with greater gravity than ours, I am afraid, is in the habit of 
doing. Culture had not learned how to disport itself so cunningly 
as it does nowadays. Hence. even in America, if an orator had the 
temerity to lean towards anything savoring of levity in proposing, 
or responding to a toast such as, “The Day We Celebrate,” or “The 
Memory We Honor,” his conduct would be resented with some- | 
thing like the indignation shown by a few over-sensitive American 
Dutchmen when Washington Irving, masquerading as Diedrich 
Knickerbocker, published his inimitable History of New York. 
But “old times are changed, old manners gone,” as a convenient 
illustration may serve to show. There is still extant a speech delivered 
at the annual dinner of the New England Society of New York in 1850 
by Daniel Webster, a name famous in the annals of American states- 
manship. This speech, which runs to a considerable length, was one 
made in response to the toast of “The Constitution and the Union.” 
It is full of noble eloquence and virile thought, and is inspired through- 
out by a lofty sentiment of patriotism. There is, however, no note of 
humor in it, nor does it contain a single anecdote or an amusing story 
which might have tickled the orator’s fellow-diners. The report of 
the speech is plentifully studded with “prolonged applause,” “tumultu- 
ous applause,” and “loud and repeated cheers,” but there is a notable 
absence of any record of “laughter.” This rigidly earnest and strenu- 
ous style of address suggests itself as being in natural keeping with 
the accepted character of that uncompromising zealot—the Puritan of 
Plymouth Rock, whose achievements as a pioneer settler, and as a 
model in qualities of ascetic self-denial which his descendants have 
scarcely maintained in their integrity, are commemorated annually, on 
the 22nd of December, at numerous choice and high-class dinners 
promoted’in leading American centres by a multitude of New England 
societies. 

The more modern taste, however, is not so exacting as that which 
seems to have ruled in Daniel Webster’s day. Even the grim Puritan 
tradition, with all its warp and woof of austerity and aloofness from 
frivolity, now finds itself used as a toy and sported with by the 
Bohemianism of the after-dinner speech. The same New England 
Society of New York, which was stirred to enthusiasm half a century 
ago by Webster’s impassioned periods, honors the memory of the 
men of the Mayflower in our time by laughing boisterously at the mer- 
ry sallies of such exemplary Puritans as Mark Twain and Chauncey 
M. Depew. It is extremely improbable that the Pilgrim Fathers ever 
frittered away a moment idly by speculating as to whether or not they 
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were destined to fill a niche in history. But if they ever weakly al- 
lowed such a piece of vanity to force its ungodly way into their 
thoughts for a passing instant, they were happily saved, it is to be 
hoped, from any fore-knowledge of the nature of the verbal homage 
that would be paid to their record and character on the approach of the 
twentieth century. One can imagine the pang of horror, the agony of 
affliction, and then the righteous rage which would have overtaken 
that stalwart Puritan divine, Cotton Mather, if he had been present, 
say, at the annual dinner given by this New England Society of New 
York exactly fifty years after the one at which Daniel Webster spoke. 
I mention this dinner, not because there was anything exceptionally 
remarkable about it, but simply because fifty years is a nice 
round period. It was held in the Waldorf-Astoria Hotel on the 
22nd of December, 1899, and we may assume that it was sumptu- 
ously served. The chair was occupied by the president of the society, 
Judge Henry E. Howland, and his introductory after-dinner speech, 
which framed a fine panegyric of the olden Puritans, exhibited the 
usual happy blend of good stories and polished rhetoric. Cotton 
Mather might have tolerated the rhetoric, but his leniency, it is to be 
feared, would scarcely have extended to the stories. As he listened 
to them, and associated them with the delicacies of the table, which 
had just been cleared away, there would have been considerable 
danger of his angrily demanding if the levity in speech and the riot- 
ousness in living, which had cost an English king his head, had re- 
turned to the land? His first shock, in all likelihood, would have 
come with Judge Howland’s first story. That story is reported in 
this fashion: 

“The grim, stern Puritan, with the austere face and peaked 
hat, and the lean, wild, loping Indian are here supplanted by a 
company whose well-rounded figures and genial faces reflect the 
assurance of the possession of sky-scraping buildings, pipe-lines, 
through lines, warehouses, well-stuffed deposit vaults, and comforta- 
ble bank accounts (laughter), upon whom smile from those boxes the 
blessings which, like those of Providence, come from above (applause) 
arid cause us to echo the sentiment unconsciously expressed by the 
lady who was distributing tracts in the streets of London. She handed 
one to a cabman; he glanced at it, handed it back, touched his hat, and 
politely said: ‘Thank you, lady, I am a married man’ (laughter). She 
looked nervously at the title, which was, ‘Abide with me’ (laughter) 
and hurriedly departed. Under this inspiration we agree with the 
proverb of the Eastern sage: “To be constant in love to one is good; 
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to be constant to many is great’ (laughter). But we must remember, 
while the critical eyes of our households are upon us, that our halos 
will never be too small for our heads” (laughter). 

After this, if the Puritan divine remained calm enough to venture 
on a piece of criticism, he would probably say that in the following 
story Judge Howland pointed an important historical truth by a friv- 
olous illustration: 

“The archbishop and ministers of King James, who drove these 
men and the 26,000 who followed them, the flower of the English 
Puritans, from England, like Louis the Fourteenth, when he sent the 
Huguenots into exile by the revocation of the Edict of Nantes, fur- 
nished an example to that master of the school where the Eton system 
of flogging prevailed. On a Saturday morning the delinquents were 
called up to be flogged. One of the boys inquired, ‘What am I to be 
punished for, sir?’ ‘I don’t know, but your name is down on the list, 
and I shall have to go through with it;’ and the flogging was admin- 
istered. The boy made such a fuss that the master looked over the list . 
on his return to his rooms, to see whether he had made a mistake, and 
found that he had whipped the confirmation class” (laughter). 

Another story told by Judge Howland would scarcely fall with 
any more soothing effect on the mind of Cotton Mather, who would 
likely, instead of being moved by a sense of humor, see in the recital 
only a spirit of shocking irreverence: 

“There have been times in the late history of the country when the 
Puritan was not altogether popular, and the feeling entertained toward 
him and his descendants was expressed like that at a Liberal meeting 
in Scotland, where the proceedings were being opened by prayer, and 
the reverend gentleman prayed fervently that ‘the Liberals might 
hang a’ thegither.. He was interrupted by a loud and irreverent 
‘Amen’ from the back of the hall. ‘Not, O Lord,’ went on the clergy- 
man, ‘in the sense in which that profane scoffer would have you to 
understand, but that they may hang thegither in accord and concord.’ 
‘I dinna care so much what kind of a cord it is,’ struck in a voice, ‘sae 
lang as it is a strong cord’” (laughter). 

This close association of prayer and laughter would again grate 
harshly on the listener’s ears in the succeeding illustrations of the 
Judge: 

“Fortunately for them, and perhaps for the world, opinions differed 
enough to give them a chance. ‘You can’t always tell,’ said a man, 
at the end of a discussion, ‘what one’s neighbors think of him.’ ‘I 
came mighty near knowing once,’ said a citizen, with a reminiscent 
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look, ‘but the jury disagreed’ (laughter). But with the Puritans, when 
discussion ceased, and other arguments began, the result was like that 
when the lady said to her clergyman, who was paying her an after- 
noon call, of her little boy, who bore the marks of a struggle: ‘Johnny 
has been a bad little boy to-day; he has been fighting, and has got a 
black eye.’ ‘So I see,’ said the clergyman. ‘Come into the next room 
with me Johnny, and I will pray with you.’ “You had better go home,’ 
replied Johnny, ‘and pray with your own little boy; he has got two 
black eyes’ (laughter).” 

In this way the chairman of the ninety-fourth anniversary banquet . 
of the New England Society of New York, only following, it must be 
said, the fashion of the day, seemed to take a reckless delight in keeping 
up a running fire of playful anecdotes, just allowing his hearers to 
pop up their heads for a second or two between the discharges to 
catch a fleeting glimpse of the actuality of the struggle and endurance ~ 
of the old-time Puritans. From these two commemorations which I 
have instanced, both organized to do honor to the fame of the men 
of the Mayflower, we can gather in a general way the measure of the 
change which came over the form and matter of the after-dinner 
speech in America between the earlier years and the end of the late 
century. In the 1850 speech of Daniel Webster we find a high strain 
of stately eloquence unbrokenly preserved. In the 1899 speech of 
Judge Howland we meet with more composite art, and we are almost 
coerced into admiration by the singularly fearless way in which the 
effects of light and shade are handled. Eloquence befitting the theme 
of the orator is plentifully in evidence, but the interval is never very 
long until this is made to merge adroitly in the humor which is drawn 
from the light comedy of some felicitous illustration. That there 
never was the remotest danger of the tension becoming strained will 
be obvious when I say that the Judge told no fewer than fifteen stories, 
and that in the report of his speech “laughter” is bracketed in as many 
as twenty-five different places. Nor, as compared with other speakers 
on like occasions, was Judge Howland extravagantly facetious. The 
speech was a fair, average sample of the method of treatment meted 
out post-prandially to all kinds of toasts, grave and gay alike, at the 
public-dinner tables of America. Take, for instance, an achievement 
which lies to the credit of General Horace Porter. The General would 
appear to have been in much demand at these anniversary dinners of 
New York’s New England Society, and, in glancing at the reports of 
four different speeches of his, we find that the good things said by 
him in the course of them were so provocative of hilarity that “laugh- 
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ter” is duly recorded no fewer than seventy-five times. It is not an 
unreasonable supposition that the grim and sombre personalities whose 
memories were being honored by General Porter and his friends found 
themselves, when in the fiesh, so weighted-down by solemn contem- 
plation of spiritual problems that they never laughed so often in the 
whole course of their -lives. 

It has to be remarked, further, that the ré/e of chartered jester on 
these occasions is not a monopoly in the hands of the mere layman. 
Staid and somber-minded clergymen at these festive gatherings have 
no hesitation in entering the lists as rivals to judges or generals, or, 
indeed, to all comers. Even the Bench of Bishops has been known 
to put aside its episcopal dignity for the time being to make fun out 
of the Puritan legend. As guests of the New England Society, Mark 
Twain and Chauncey M. Depew have ruthlessly smitten ennui and 
prim formality, but neither of them, at his best, was ever more riot- 
ously jocular, in the character of a modern Puritan, than such rev- . 
erend gentlemen as Dr. Henry C. Potter, the Protestant Bishop of 
New York, Rev. Henry Ward Beecher, Rev. Dr. de Witt Talmage, 
and the Rev. Joseph H. Twichell, of Hartford, Connecticut. We 
might, if we sought to establish in fancy an English parallel to these 
enjoyable American functions, imagine a dinner given in commemora- 
tion of the acquittal of the seven bishops, or as a tribute to the memory 
of John Knox, at which the leading toasts would be entrusted to dis- 
tinguished ornaments of the Church and State, who, in preparing their 
orations, would have to be most particular in blending artistically 
with any historical or philosophical observations that they might make 
a due proportion of the peculiar material which goes to make up the 
letterpress usually found in association with the art of John Leech, 
or Charles Keene, or Phil May. 

That we have to invent such a supposition shows how far asunder 
the conditions of after-dinner speaking in England and America have 
drifted. In London those who rise to speak at the Lord Mayor’s hos- 
pitable board take their keynote from the gravity of a Prime Minister. 
If the fashion of New York crossed the Atlantic a Mansion House 
dinner or a Royal Academy banquet would lose much of its present 
formidable solemnity, and the reports of the proceedings in the en- 
suing issue of the daily papers would offer more cheerful reading than 
one finds embodied in them under existing circumstances. It may be 
true, of course, that no fair comparison can be instituted between a 
Puritan anniversary dinner in New York and a Mansion House ban- 
quet in London. But we can get over this difficulty, however, and 
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have none of our impressions disturbed, by taking a class of dinner 
which is common to both countries. Starting, as it were, on equal 
terms, nothing, perhaps, could bring out more effectually the contrast 
between two styles of after-dinner eloquence, or could be at the same 
time more typical of the national temperament, than the oratory heard 
at the dinners of those Chambers of Commerce which guard the in- 
terests of trade on either side of the ocean. On the one hand, the 
speeches, reflecting a disposition inclined to be somewhat volatile, 
are as full of change and variety as the menu is full of an assortment 
of skilfully contrived dishes; while, on the other hand, they are so 
undeviatingly substantial in statement and argument as to be at once 
‘suggestive of that generous roast beef which stands universally for 
British solidity. Charles Kingsley, in his introduction to Alton 
Locke, addressing John Bull, says: “You are always calling out for 
facts, and have a firm belief in salvation by statistics. Well, listen to a 
few.” Kingsley’s observation would make an admirable general motto 
for the toast lists of the dinners of English Chambers of Commerce. 
It may be said that invariably at these functions every fresh speech 
is but an echo of one that has gone before. A long array of statistics, 
pictures of the fluctuation of trade, the proper interpretation to be put 
on the rise and fall of prices, the moral to be drawn from the table 
of the year’s exports and imports, a homily on the danger to British 
markets that lies in foreign competition—these trite, if not very inspir- 
iting, topics may be reasonably taken as representing pretty exhaust- 
ively the subject-matter of all that is said at England’s mercantile 
feasts. But our American neighbors take a more catholic view of the 
possibilities of a Chamber of Commerce dinner. They seem to think 
that the gratuitous imposition of a further course, consisting of un- 
relieved statistics, as a sequel to the many other courses which have 
already been served, would lamentably jeopardise that good digestion 
which Shakespeare hoped might always wait on appetite. Hence when 
the mercantile magnates of an American city come together to dine 
they do not lay it down as an inflexible rule that the sentiments which 
find expression when the dessert stage of the banquet has been passed 
must savor exclusively of a bill of lading or the columns of a ledger 
account. The whimsical phrase, the inevitable anecdote, the fine lit- 
erary turn of thought, are as common here as they are elsewhere, 
Those who think that the more delicate phases of art, literature, or 
philosophy should only be reverenced and expounded in an inner cir- 
cle of superfine intellectual culture, far removed from the common 
skirts of the madding crowd, will doubtless regard it as insufferably 
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incongruous that the following exquisitely happy word-picture of the 
dainty genius of Washington Irving should grow to life at a mere 
Chamber of Commerce dinner. The sad fact remains, however, that 
Mr. George William Curtis spoke in this fashion of the genial author 
of The Sketch Book at the annual banquet of the Chamber of Com- 
merce of the State of New York in November, 1890: 

“Our sombre colonial writing was all sermon. It was not until 
1809 that Mr. Buckminster, the orator of the Phi Beta Kappa at Har- 
vard, said that the genius of our letters began to show signs of-greater 
vigor; and in the same year a young man, who, as a boy, to escape 
the rigors of domestic religious discipline, used to drop out of a win- 
dow of his father’s house in William Street in the evening, and steal 
off to the play around the corner in John Street, published a book 
called Knickerbocker’s History of New York; and in the gay genius 
of Irving, American literature escaped the sermon and came laughing 
into life. The winter of our long literary discontent was made glori- 
ous summer by this son of York. * * * What a sweet and blame- 
less genius it was! It aroused no passion, no prejudice, no hostility. 
Irving was popularly beloved, like Sir Walter Scott, and I recall the 
amusing enthusiasm with which a party of Germans in Berlin, upon 
discovering that I was an American, exclaimed: ‘Ah, we know full 
well your great general, Washington Irving’ (laughter)! He touched 
our historic river with the glamour of the imagination. He invested 
it with the subtle and enduring charm of literary association. He 
peopled it with figures that make it dear to the whole world, like 
Scott’s Tweed, or Burns’s Bonny Doon. The belated wanderer, in 
the twilight roads of Tarrytown, as he hears approaching the patter- 
ing gallop behind him, knows that it is not his neighbor; it is the 
Headless Horseman of Sleepy Hollow. It is not thunder that we hear 
in the Katskill on a still summer afternoon, it is the airy game of Hen- 
drik Hudson’s crew that Rip Van Winkle heard. The commerce of — 
New York may penetrate every sea, and carry around the world the 
promise of the American flag and the grandeur of the American name, 
and return triumphant with the trophies of every clime; but over their 
leagues of wharves and towering warehouses and far-stretching streets 
can it throw a charm, as fresh to the next century as to this, such as 
the genius of literature cast upon the quaint little Dutch town more 
than two centuries ago, and upon the river which is our pride?” 

It will be at once apparent that it would utterly unsettle the bal- 
ance of the reputation which the national after-dinner oratory now 
enjoys if such charming specimens of graceful eloquence as those of 
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Mr.. Curtis were to be widely adopted as models, and so to keep the 
adjustment straight and to safeguard the vested rights of humor the 
full prerogatives of the cap and bells obtain distinct recognition even 
under the roof-trees of the Chambers of Commerce. The same body 
which had the pleasure of listening to Mr. Curtis had a characteristic- 
ally playful interval two years previously, when the chair at its annual 
dinner was occupied by Mr. Charles S. Smith, the President of the 
Chamber, beside whom sat as a guest Professor Goldwin Smith, of 
Canada. Towards the close of an enjoyable evening there were loud 
calls for an address from Mr. Samuel Sullivan Cox. As no regular 
toast had been assigned to him, Mr. Cox hesitated to respond, but at 
length he cheerfully yielded, and proceeded to entertain his friends 
after this style: 

“T have no particular toast to speak to, but in my emergency, I 
may select a subject fruitful to many a student, and especially as we 
are at the festive climax of our entertainment. In looking around this 
audience I feel like generalising and in a nebulous way, therefore, 
allow me to select as a subject that of Smith (laughter). We have 
two representatives of the family here to-night. Both are near to me. 
And, if you will look in the New York Directory, you will find 2,000 
other names, members of the same illustrious family. As a politician, 
not unused, ‘on the occasion sudden,’ to cultivate the graces, I will 
never utter a syllable against the Smith family (laughter). Why, in 
the early days of Grecian history, they were demigods and founders 
of states. The only place where they were not is recorded in Samuel— 
the chapter and verse I will not recall, for I am not certain about them. 
But it will not hurt you to search for the verse yourself from Genesis 
to Revelation (laughter). The words are: ‘There was no Smith in all 
Israel’ (loud laughter). Whenever the children of Israel wanted to 
sharpen their spears or polish their plowshares or cutlasses, or close 
up the rivets of their armor, they had to go down to Tyre and Sidon, 
and call in the Smiths of that locality (laughter). The Smiths have 
progressed and multiplied; they are everywhere—including Canada 
(laughter). The Registrar-General of Great Britain says that in 
England and Wales there are three-quarters of a million of Smiths. 
Oh, sir, it is a great family (laughter). In the early chronicles of 
Norseland, it is said, the Smiths were honored by being admitted to 
the royal presence. They drank mead with the king. I never saw a 
Smith in my life that would ever refuse to take a drink (roars of 
laughter in which President Smith and Professor Goldwin Smith 
heartily joined). It mattered not what kind of liquor (laughter). 
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But where the Smith family predominated in any country, liberty 
also triumphed—commercial, personal, and public liberty (cheers). 
The age of iron was the age of the Smith and the age of iron has al- 
ways ruled (cheers).” 

That piece of rolicking banter may, perhaps, allow us to pair off 
the Smiths of Mr. Cox’s fancy with the Washington Irving of Mr. 
Curtis’s. If, however, something more is required on the humorous 
side to equalise the scales, there is no lack of material with which to 
bring the beam level. The apology of Mr. Joseph Choat, for instance, 
for not delivering a serious speech on the occasion of one of these 
annual dinners of the New York Chamber of Commerce might well 
be used in this connection. The toast which had been entrusted to 
him was couched in these words, “The Bench and Bar—blessed are the 
peacemakers,” and it is little wonder that when the chairman announced 
the text from which Mr. Choate was to speak there was much laughter. 
By the way of prelude Mr. Choate said: 

“T received this sentiment yesterday with an intimation that I was 
expected to respond to it. I had prepared a serious and sober essay 
on the relations of Commerce to the law—the one great relation of 
client and counsel (laughter )—but I have laid all that aside; I do not 
intend to have a single sober word to-night (laughter). I do not know 
that I could (laughter). There is a reason, however, why nothing 
more of a sober sort should be uttered at this table; there is danger 
- that it would increase, by however small a measure, the specific gravity 
of the Chamber of Commerce of New York. Certainly nothing could 
be a greater calamity than that (laughter). At an hour like this, sir, 
merchants, like witnesses, are to be weighed as well as counted; and 
when I compare your appearance at this moment with what it 
was when you entered this room, when I look around upon these 
swollen girths and these expanded countenances, when I see that each 
individual of the Chamber has increased his avoirdupois at least ten 
pounds since he took his seat at this table, why, the total weight of the 
aggregate body must be startling indeed (laughter) ; and as I suppose 
you believe in a resurrection from this long session, as you undoubt- 
edly hope to rise again from these chairs to which you have been glued 
so long, I should be the last person to add a feather’s weight to what 
has been so heavily heaped upon you (laughter).” 

It is a worn-out truism by this time that the later agencies of 
modern enterprise have wonders standing to their credit which would 
transfix our forefathers with amazement. Human curiosity, as a 
rule, moves within narrow limits, and it has a tendency, therefore, to 
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concentrate itself exclusively for the passing moment on a couple of 
the newest things in sensation. An attention, consequently, that is 
inclined to ignore everything nowadays which may be unconnected 
with Marconi’s marvels, or submarine cruisers, or the involved mech- 
anism of the latest air-ship, stands in need occasionally of being re- 
called to some of the other wonders I have indicated. May I not claim 
that the after-dinner speech of America is one of them? It has, as 
we have seen, transformed a Puritan celebration into a festival of mer- 
riment, and brought it within the bounds of possibility to associate 
mirth with a Chamber of Commerce dinner. These, it must be con- 
ceded, are in themselves remarkable achievements. But its record 
does not end here. It can boast the further distinction of having 
lured into the sphere of its influence, and bent to its undespotic sway, 
the stolid and phlegmatic Dutchman, who has now become, under its 
quickening fosterage, as frivolous as his most mercurial neighbor. 
The modern representatives of the Van Corlears, the Harden Broecks, 
and the Van Kortlandts, of whom old Diedrich Knickerbocker wrote 
so picturesquely and so affectionately, have fallen away sadly—and 
the fact cannot be screened—from the early habits of New Amsterdam. 
It may be remembered that our veracious old chronicler, lingering 
with reverence on the character of Governor Van Twiller as he ad- 
ministered the affairs of the infant settlement, tells us that “so invinci- 
ble was his gravity that he was never known to laugh, or even to smile, 
through the whole course of a long and prosperous life’; and, speak- 
ing elsewhere of the Governor’s fellow-colonists, the historian as- 
sures us that “they were averse to the exercise of the tongue and the 
consequent exercise of the brains—certain it is that the most profound 
silence was maintained.” As applied to the descendants of Governor 
Van Twiller and his compatriots such language has become obsolete. 
Silence has given way to prolific speech and immobility of demeanor 
to the very abandonment of gaiety. 

Perhaps President Roosevelt cannot be called in full support of 
this statement in view of his admission at a New England Society 
dinner in Brooklyn in December, 1898: 

“The gentleman on my right [said Mr. Roosevelt] with the unmis- 
takably Puritan name of McKelway, in the issue of the Eagle to-night 
alluded to me as a ‘Yankeeised Hollander.’ I am a middling good 
Yankee. I always felt at these dinners of the New England Society, 
to which I come a trifle more readily than to any other like affairs, 
I and the president of the Friendly Sons of St. Patrick, who is also in- 
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variably in attendance, represent, as you would say, the victims tied 
to the wheels of the Roman chariot of triumph. You see I am half 
Irish myself, and, as I told a New England Senator with whom I am 
intimate, when he remarked that the Dutch had been conquered by the 
New Englanders, ‘Well, the Irish have avenged us.’ ” 

Nevertheless, in spite of his Irish blood, the Dutchman of New 
York claim President Roosevelt as their kinsman, and at the annual 
dinner of the Holland Society of that city, in January, 1896, he was 
called on to respond to the toast of “The Hollander as an American.” 
The laughter and applause which greeted his opening remarks showed 
how completely the later Dutchman had cut himself adrift from the 
taciturnity of Governor Van Twiller’s day. The report of these re- 
marks runs in this way: 

“IT am more than touched, if you will permit me to begin rather 
seriously, by the way you have greeted me to-night. When I was in 
Washington, there was a story in reference to a certain President, 
who was not popular with some of his own people in a particular West- 
ern State. One of its Senators went to the White House and said he 
wanted a friend of his appointed postmaster of Topeka. The Presi- 
dent’s private secretaty said, ‘I am very sorry indeed, sir, but the 
President wants to appoint a personal friend.’ Thereupon the Senator 
said, ‘Well, for God’s sake, if he has one friend in Kansas, let him 
appoint him’ (great laughter). There have been periods during which 
the dissembled eulogies of the able press and my relations with about 
every politician of every party and every faction have made me feel 
I would like to know whether I had one friend in New York, and 
here I feel I have many (great applause).” 

In this art of the after-dinner speaker, the art of pointing what 
he may happen to be urging by a happy story, the present occupant 
of the Presidential chair has an enviable reputation. But it may be 
said that Mr. Roosevelt gets his sense of humor from:the Irish, and 
not from the Dutch side of his family. Even if it were so, it would 
not destroy the fact that the Dutchman in America is quite up to date 
both as an after-dinner orator and.as one who can appreciate and 
relish a racy incursion into humor. At the dinner of the Holland So- 
ciety, at which President Roosevelt spoke, the chair was occupied by 
a sound, orthodox Dutchman, Dr. D. B. St. John Roosa, who, in 
replying to a question of his own in-his opening speech, “What are 
the Dutch?” answered: “Why, we are the salt of the earth! We do 
not pretend to be the bread, and butter, and cheese, but we are the 
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salt.” That the speech containing this question and answer was nei- 
ther dull nor heavy, and that the company was anything but phieg- 
matic, is evidenced by the report, which is punctuated as many as 
twenty-one times by “laughter” and “great laughter.” Again, the spirit 
of wild hilarity most certainly never sulked or lagged lazily behind 
when coaxed by Dr. de Witt Talmage at an American dinner-table 
and yet the doctor was able to give this account of himself at one of 
the celebrations of the Holland Society: “There is in my veins a strong 
tide of Dutch blood. My mother was a Van Nest, and I was bap- 
tized in a Dutch church and named after a Dutch dominie, graduated 
at a Dutch theological seminary, and was ordained by a Dutch minis- 
ter, married a Dutch girl, preached thirteen years in a Dutch church, 
and always took a Dutch newspaper.” That a man with such anteced- 
ents could deliver a speech crammed with laughter-provoking passages 
is conclusive proof, to my mind, that the American-Dutch tempera- 
ment of to-day differs vastly from that pictured for us by our gracious 
old friend Diedrich Knickerbocker. 

So universal has the fashion been set in America in this matter 
of public dinners, so anxious is everybody to be in the fashion, and 
so exacting has the popular taste become in its demands for super- 
excellence in the consequential speeches, that quite as much tact and 
artifice of resource must be displayed in arranging the details of one 
of these functions as we find an aspiring social hostess giving on this 
side of the water to the engagements of the artistes for an ambitious 
“At home,” or as the pushful promoters of some gorgeous bazaar em- 
ploy in securing exalted patrons who are likely to prove efficient as 
decoys. In the first place the societies which indulge in an annual 
feast, with an extra one occasionally thrown in, are so numerous, and 
the rivalry between them is so keen, that the task of providing an 
attractive programme has grown to be a fine art. Every element in 
the Commonwealth which can associate a particle of sentiment with 
its existence, every group in which a mutual interest links together 
its constituent parts, seems to think it the correct thing to organise 
a society, or a club, and to eat a special yearly dinner. The names 
of all these festive bodies make up a formidable list. We have New 
England Societies, Holland Societies, Southern Societies, State Bar 
Associations, Sons of Revolution, Friendly Sons of St. Patrick, Con- 
federate Veteran Camps, St. Andrew’s Societies, Papyrus Clubs, Lotos 
Clubs, Sunset Clubs, and, of course, Republican and Democratic 
Clubs without number. Infinite pains are taken by each of these to 
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gather the cream of after-dinner oratory for its own special banquet. 
Ample time—a month, or even more—is given to consenting speakers, 
and in that period the orator is expected to learn his part and give it 
adequate rehearsal so that on the eventful night he may present his 
mosaic in light comedy with all the finish and ease of an Edward 
Sothern or a Sir Charles Wyndham. Equally nice attention is paid 
to the texts of the toasts to be proposed. These are polished with 
something like the fine skill with which the lapidary cuts his diamonds, 
and the nearer the polished texts-can be made to approach an epigram 
the more they are prized. As these toasts may number over a dozen 
for the one occasion, and as the eloquence they evoke is prolonged, 
as a rule, much beyond the midnight hour, they are generally found 
to formulate some airy abstract sentiment or proposition which in its 
nature is suggestive of crispness in reply. Here are specimens of the 
texts which supply the motive for many of the speeches of which I 
am writing: “The Press—right or wrong: when right, to be kept 
right ; when wrong, to be set right”; “Truth and Trade: those whom 
God hath joined together let no man put asunder” ; “The Responsibil- 
ity of having Ancestors” ; ““The Debt each part of the Country owes to 
the Other’; ‘Unsolved Problems”; “The Oldest Inhabitant—the 
Weather of New England,” the last toast being responded to in char- 
acteristic fashion at a New England Society dinner by Mark Twain. 
The marvel is that where so many dinners are eaten and so many 
speeches delivered there is such an absence of staleness and same- 
ness. The explanation, however, lies in the fact that good . stories 
thrown forward, with accurate judgment, as light skirmishers are 
usually to carry back with them the palm of victory. But these skir- 
mishers must have none of the stiffness of veterans. It would, of 
course, mean ruin to the reputation of an after-dinner orator if he 
ventured in any company to palm off, as fresh to the ranks, the sea~ 
soned anecdote which had already borne the brunt of active service. 
Knowing this, the man who has a toast entrusted to him is careful to 
pay reasonable regard to the necessity of only calling stories to his aid 
which bear the appearance of being new, and so long as he takes this 
precaution he is certain to get the credit of originality. There are a 
few exemptions from this rule. Being carefully labelled as neutral 
ground, satire, for instance, at the expense of the politician, is an ever- 
green quantity at these dinner-tables. Like the figure of Aunt Sally 
on a fair green, he is there for anybody to take a cheap shy at him. 
One gentleman spoke of an electoral campaign, which had just closed, 
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as covering a time “when politicians were husbanding truth with their 
wonted frugality and dispensing fiction with their habitual lavistiness.” 
In another case a public man was congratulated on his advocacy of a 
certain policy which, unlike other policies, presumably, “has as its es- 
sence the conduct of public affairs on the basis of the decalogue.” At 
a third dinner a gentleman, giving his playful. estimate of some Amer- 
ican politicians, told the story of one of them who went out for a long 
swim. “All at once a shark, a man-eater, was coming the other way, 
and swam up squarely in front of him. They eyed each other for a 
moment, and then the shark—blushed and sped away.” The proverbial 
jealousy between many of the American cities is a further topic that 
may be perennially used without risk if it is treated in such a way as 
to gratify the local vanity. It was, of course, a New England Society 
orator who said that if a hard fate had not compelled the New Yorkers 
to be stock-dealers and millionaires at the same time, they might, 
amongst other things, have been “manipulating their shares, with the 
aid of plough-handles, watering their stock at the nearest brook, and 
might have been on speaking terms with the Ten Commandments, 
and have indulged a hope of some day going to heaven, and—possibly 
to Boston.” It was the theory of a New Englander that when Chicago 
was destroyed by fire the people of that town were saved from any 
considerable loss by heavy insurances which had been effected in New 
England. 

“T chanced to be in Chicago [said this gentleman at a dinner board 
to a company of fellow New Englanders] two or three days after the 
great fire of 1871. As I walked among the smoking ruins, if I saw'a 
man with a cheerful air, I knew that he was a resident of Chicago; if 
I saw a man with a long face, I knew that he represented a Hartford 
Insurance Company. Really the cheerful resignation with which the 
Chicago people endured the losses of New England did honor to 
human nature (laughter).” 

We have it on the authority of a brilliant master of the art ef after- 
dinner speaking that platitudes are essential adjuncts to the construc- 
' tion of a speech, and, that being so, repetition, more or less, can 
scarcely be avoided. James Russell Lowell once enumerated what he 
called “the ingredients of after-dinner oratory.” “They are,” he said, 
“the joke, the quotation, and the platitude; and the successful plati- 
tude, in my judgment, requires a very high order of genius. On the 
same occasion Lowell remarked: “I must say that I am one of those 
who feel the difficulties of after-dinner oratory more keenly the more 
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after-dinner speeches I make.” “There is but one pleasure in life,” 
said Charles Dudley Warner, the author of “My Summer in a Garden,” 
“equal to that of being called on to make an after-dinner speech, and 
that is not being called on.” A happy illustration of the different feel- 
ings that must be experienced by the man who has to make on of these 
speeches and those who have only to listen was given by Marion J. 
Verdery at an annual banquet of the Southern Society of New York, 
over which Mr. John C. Calhoun presided. At the outset of his speech, 
in replying to the toast of “The South in Wall Street,” Mr. Verdery 
said: 

“Two old darkies, lounging on a street corner in Richmond, Vir- 
ginia, one day were suddenly aroused by a runaway team that came 
dashing towards them at break-neck speed. The driver, scared nearly 
to death, had abandoned his reins and was awkwardly climbing out of 
the wagon at the rear end. One of the old negroes said, ‘Brer’ John- 
son, sure as you born man, de runaway horse am powerful! gran’ and 
a monstrous fine sight to see.’ Johnson shook his head doubtfully and 
then replied philosophically, ‘Dat ‘pends berry much, nigger, on 
whedder you be standin’ on de corner obsarvin’ of him or be gettin’ 
ober de tail-board ob de waggin’.’ And likewise it strikes me that any 
keen enjoyment to be gotten out of after-dinner speaking is peculiarly 
contingent—pendin’ berry much on whedder you is standin’ off 
lookin’ on, or gittin’ ober de tail-board of de waggin’.’” 

In reality, however, the risky experiment of “climbin’ ober de 
tail-board” does not seem to carry many terrors with it. Notwith- 
standing the responsibility of the position, the anxiety of preparation, 
and the worry it must cause to search successfully for the new joke 
and the apposite quotation, and to awaken the necessary amount of 
genius which is required to invest the platitude with proper pomp and 
circumstance, it would appear that most Americans take the same view 
of an invitation to respond to a toast as that taken by ex-Senator Ed- 
ward Oliver Walcott, of Colorado, when he was asked to speak at a 
New England Society banquet in New York. 

“It was with great diffidence [said Mr. Walcott on the night of the 
dinner] that I accepted the invitation of your President to respond to 
a toast to-night. I realized my incapacity to do justice to the occasion, 
‘ while at the same time I recognized the high compliment conveyed. I 
felt somewhat as the man did respecting the Shakespeare-Bacon con- 
troversy ; he said ‘he didn’t know whether Lord Bacon wrote Shakes- 
peare’s works or not, but if he didn’t he missed the greatest opportunity 
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of his life.’ As a rule, when a man is paid the compliment of being 
requested to reply to a toast at one of these dinners, he is immediately 
seized with a desire to ‘write Shakespeare.’ ”’ 

The fashion set by bodies of such high social standing as the New 
England Societies, the Sons of the Revolution, and the Southern 
Society, is faithfully imitated by every organization of lesser note. 
They all produce their after-dinner orators. And the budding, un- 
developed Mark Twains, and Chauncey Depews, and Joseph Choates 
are not left to grope blindly in the dark after any undisciplined gift 
of eloquence which they may happen to possess. As in Great Britain 
there are innumerable guide-books to the Civil Service and the legal 
profession, so in America there are many varieties of primers and 
expositors, all of them explaining most elaborately the accurate method 
of proposing and responding to a toast. It is not given to everybody, 
of course, to achieve a brilliant reputation. Some of the young as- 
pirants turn out to be, if not mute, at all events, inglorious Miltons. 
Of many of them it might be said, as Sheridan observed of Lord Lau- 
derdale—a joke in his hands is no laughing matter. But when the 
harvest has been threshed and the chaff winnowed from the grain we 
find a rich asset in material left behind to provide healthy and enjoy- 
able intellectual fare for the American people. The elements of vital- 
ity being as distinctly active in a good comedy as they are in a serious 
melodrama, it is in no way remarkable that of the better class of after- 
dinner speeches a great number have taken their places in the per- 
manent literature of the country. The choicest position in the leading 
pages of the foremost American newspapers is at all times open to the 
latest achievement of those who are regarded as “old Parliamentary 
hands” in the domain of post-prandial eloquence, and it is only recently 
that the New York dailies gave their columns up cheerfully to a de- 
tailed record of one continued course of light and pleasant fooling 
which followed a dinner given at the Metropolitan Club by Colonel 
George Harvey, president of Harper Brothers, to Mark Twain on the 
occasion of the sixty-seventh birthday of the American humorist. No 
orator who has caught the ear of the American public by his brillancy 
at the festive board or on the lecture platform dreams of issuing his 
addressés in book form without including his best. after-dinner 
speeches, while in a superb work entitled “Modern Eloquence,” pub- 
lished some little time ago in ten volumes by Messrs. John D. Morris 
& Co., of Philadelphia, no less than three of the largest volumes are 
devoted to the bright things that have been said in honoring the di- 
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verse sentiments which have ornamented the toast-lists of banquets 
held in Delmonico’s and elsewhere. The conviction may be allowed 
that in a country where life is driven at the highest pressure, where 
trusts, and “rings,” and “corners” must do anything but conduce to 
mental tranquillity, where the fear of any encroachment on the Mon- 
roe doctrine must be perpetually “getting on” people’s nerves, it is 
well that the after-dinner: speech has assumed the proportions of a 
national possession. So long as it manages to hold its own in that 
position the gaiety of the nation can never be altogether eclipsed. 


DANIEL CRILLY. 
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THE ENCHANTED ISLE. 


THERE is an island in the sea, 
And in that isle a castle stands. 
Fair are the hues of flower and tree 
That grow along its golden sands. 


And o’er that isle the soft air blows 
Its sweetest odors to and fro; 

And on the tide that round it flows 
Strange ships at times do come and go. 


Quaint caravels of olden times, 
And argosies from ancient lands, 
Laden with gems of sunny climes, 
From Asia's mines and Afric’s sands; 


With costly stuffs of Samarcand, 
And rich perfumes of Araby; 
With curios of every land, 
And hidden treasures of the sea. 


To fairy gales their sails are set; 

For whether lives or dies the breeze, 
Onward the ships are wafted yet 

Over the glassy summer seas. 


And in the castle old and gray 

A grim knight dwells in lonely state ; 
And on her lord, by night and day, 

A single servitor doth wait. 


A maid all radiant to the sight ; 

With hands that shame the snow-drop’s hue, 
And eyes as liquid and as bright 

As flowers yet wet with morning dew. 
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Her golden tresses, loose and free, 
No brightly glittering gems bedeck, 
But fall, in sweet simplicity, 
In silken curls about her neck. 


None of the fabrics rich and rate 
Brought by those ships her form adorn; 
For all the treasures which they bear 
She only hath an eye of scorn. 


And when the knight, in coaxing mood, 
Would tempt her most unwilling eyes, 

With downcast look the maid hath stood, 
Or sadly turns her head, and sighs. 


So sweet her face, and meek her air, 
So pure the light within her eyes, 

The maid might seem a spirit fair, 
Or angel in a human guise. 


But when, with loving look and word, 
To nobler thoughts and softer moods 

She seeks to woo her stern old lord, 
He only frowns, and darkly broods. 


Nor youth nor beauty charms his eye, 
Nor word of love inflames his breast; 
Not such as those his want supply, 
Or tranquillize his deep unrest. 


Yet in his sleep the knight will smile, 
And in his dreams oft mutters he: 


_ “To-day to this enchanted isle 


Will come that ship upon the sea!” 


And often at the even-tide 
Alone he strolls upon the shore; 

Stops where his ships at anchor ride; 
Counts and recounts them, o’er and o’er; 
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Still one is missing, which he deems 
Fairest and bravest of them all; 

The splendid vision of his dreams 
He marks not, where they rise and fall. 


And on the castle’s airy height 
He oft will silent watch and wait 
From garly morn till fall of night, 
Then sadly sigh, “It cometh late!” 


And then, in tones of mild reproof, 
The maid points out another way, 
But to her words in his behoof 
He only makes her answer—“Nay!” 


And all the while they come and go— 

Those ships—still burdened with their stores, 
And on the infatuate knight bestow 

Their golden freights from foreign shores. 


And though the treasures gathered there 
In rich profusion round him lay, 

And those each coming ship doth bear 
Increase his store from day to day, 


Yet from his turret chamber high 
His eager gaze o’er ocean roams, 
Still doomed to watch with wistful eye 
For that one ship which never comes. 


T. H. Farnuam. 








OUR CONTEMPORARIES. 


AN analysis of the contents of the principal military periodicals, sys- 
tematically classified under a few general heads for the convenience of 
the reader and student, comprising extracts and comments, in which 
special attention is given to the most important and valuable articles. 


ORGANIZATION, ADMINISTRATION AND MOBILIZATION. 


Cavalry Bridge Train—Kreigs. Zeit., 1. 
The Russian Machine Gun Companies.—Kriegs. Zeit., 2. 
Promotion by Selection (3 articles) —A. and N. Jour., Apr. 8. 
. Selection as a Stalking Horse.—A. and N. Gaz., March 4. 
. The Army’s Influence on Society—Jour. M. S. I., May-June; 
A. and N. Jour., May 6. 
6. Artillery Corps—— Same, March 25. 
7. The Department of the Navy.—Proc. Nav. Inst., March. 
8. The Founder of the New Navy.—Same. 
g. American Naval Policy.— Same. 
10. The Organization of an Army.—Jour. Cav., April. 
11. How Many Men are Needed in Coast Artillery—Jour. M. S. 
I., May-June. 
12. Accountability for Public Funds and Property.—Same. 
13. The Artillery Officer—A. and N. Gaz., March 11. 
14. The Future of the Royal Engineers—Same 
15. The Extension of the Home and Foreign Service Armies.— 
Same. 
16. The Paucity of Officers—Same, Feb. 25. 


The first of these articles describes some of the bridge trains at- 
tached to the Cavalry Squadrons in European armies with a view to 
making them more independent in the field, with special reference to 
the new Herbert system introduced in the Austrian army. 

Such a train is carried on three wagons, and can be utilized to con- 
struct a bridge about 60 feet long and 8 feet wide, or, by using the 
boats as ferries, in one trip 55 cavalrymen fully equipped can be car- 
ried over, or 66 un-equipped, or 36 cavalrymen each with his horse 
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equipments, or 72 horse equipments, or 2 guns and limbers (without 
horses) and 14 men, or 2 caissons and Io men, or 6 horses (without 
equipments) and 6 men. 

The system appears to be one of the best in use to-day. 


The second article concerns the latest machine gun companies in 
Russia, four of which were organized in Europe and one in Asia, in 
1901, and after four years of experience their organization finally de- 
termined. 

A company comprises 5 officers, 119 men and 56 horses. Only 
officers, first sergeant and trumpeter are mounted. The guns are 
Maxim machine guns carried on pack animals, and each company has 
7,000 rounds of ammunition. The men are all armed with rifles and 
bayonets. 

At Liaoyang, on August 17th and 18th, 1904, one of these com- 
panies had an opportunity to fire on a Japanese mountain battery com- 
ing into action, and to defend the flank of a division. On the two 
days 26,000 rounds were fired, and the company lost 30 per cent. in 
killed and wounded. The commander received the highly-prized 
order of St. George for his conduct. 


The third constitutes a series of articles on Promotion by Selection, 
which appear to express the Army view on the subject: 


“No head of a department at Washington is more highly thought 
of by the line of the Army than is General Crozier, none more highly 
respected. All his views are listened to with respect, and it is felt 
that in him the Service has a most progressive, up-to-date officer. It 
is with regret, therefore, that we find him fathering any such scheme, 
as we are confident the result of such would not be a benefit, but a 
decided injury to the Service. 

“The two principal arguments brought forward to bolster up the 
claims of the selectionists are the system of promotion, or rather of 
selection, of cadet officers at West Point, and the usual system of pro- 
motions followed by railroads and other big corporations in the United 
States. Against the bare principle of promotion by selection there can 
be no argument, as the Journal wisely contends. But so long as human 
nature remains fallible, so long as different men hold different views, 
the application of such a principle in our Service must work injustice 
to the big majority of our officers and absolute injury to the Ser- 
+ 2 J 


vice. 
“T agree with your correspondents who claim that the present 
laws if rightly enforced are sufficient to keep our Army up to the 
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highest state of efficiency. The complaint is made by the selectionists 
that boards cannot be found that will carry out strictly such laws, 
and that often notoriously inefficient officers are thereby promoted. 
If such contention be true, then how in the name of common sense can 
you find boards of officers who will rigidly perform the much more 
difficult and delicate duties that the proposed law will impose on them ? 
Will there be some magic virtue in the new law that will confer in- 
fallibility on the boards convened in accordance with its mandates? 
The trouble is not in the present laws, but in the manner in which 
they are enforced, and the same authorities who will be called upon 
to enforce the new law must bear the blame if the present laws do 
not give the desired results. The little army that invested Santiago 
de Cuba in 1898 was, considering its numbers, one of the best the 
world ever saw. It was the product of seven years of the present 
system of promotion. Whatever shortcomings were then developed 
were in the staff departments and among the general officers, both 
products of the system of selection. * * * 

“The chief difficulty the man who sits in the seat of authority has 
in dealing with questions affecting personal interests is in ascertaining 
the facts. However honest he may be, and however sincere in his 
purpose to do exact justice, he is always in danger of acting upon: in- 
formation and expressions of opinion coming from interested sources, 
or of mistaking the insistent declarations of those who have most 
ready access to his ear as the voice of public opinion. The skilled 
politician who keeps ‘his ear close to the ground’ may be able to as- 
certain the will of his constituents, but the man who strives to learn 
Service opinion must always bear in mind the fact that in dealing 
with those having authority over them, the rule of the military ser- 
vices is not to speak until you are spoken to. * * * 

“In reply to the question as to whether they are in favor of promo- 
tion by selection ninety-three per cent. of the officers answer ‘no.’ 
The remaining seven per cent. answer ‘yes,’ with various qualifications 
suggested by the doubt as to the possibility of securing impartial se- 
lections. About one per cent. favor the plan of selection formulated 
by General Crozier. A considerable number recommend elimination, 
in case a change in the present method of promotion is decided upon; 
others approve of the establishment of a distinguished service list.” 


The fourth article is of special interest in this connection, as it 
presents the views of our English cousins on the same subject: 


“We recently heard in the House of Commons an expression, from 
the Minister of State responsible for the efficiency and welfare of the 
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Army, of his belief that the Selection Board, as a part of the new or- 
ganization, and therefore as a credit to the War Office, has given to 
the officers and men of the Army an assurance that recommendations 
for promotion will be influenced by no other considerations than the 
best interests of the Service. We are quite sure that Mr. Arnold- 
Forster entertained no doubt as to the truth of what he said, but we 
can assure him, nevertheless, that if he will inquire a little more care- 
fully he will find that such is far from being the case. The plain 
truth is—and the Army Council cannot realize the fact too soon— 
that the Army is at the present time by no means content with the 
treatment recently meted out to its officers. There is a strong belief 
that favoritism behind the ‘stalking horse’ of ‘selection’ is operating to 
the detriment of deserving officers, and that promotion is not always 
conducted with a single eye to the good of the Service. The British 
officer is not the man to begrudge another his good luck nor to envy 
him the reward of his good service. All he asks is a fair field and no 
favor. He demands no more than simple justice. But nothing can 
be more exasperating, to an officer who has given the best years of 
his life to the Army, than to find himself superseded by a junior of 
less experience and with a poorer record of service. 

“When ‘selection’ reaches far down the list, and brings up a man 
who has nothing more to recommend him than the desires of influ- 
ential friends for his advancement, a grievous wrong is done which 
reacts disastrously upon the whole body of officers of the Army. We 
have correspondence before us which shows how deep is the feeling of 
disappointment and resentment now prevailing at the unfair treatment 
meted out within recent times to distinguished and meritorious officers, 
who have been passed over and superseded. * * * 

“There is a particular regiment to which recently an officer of 
twenty-one years’ service was transferred from another regiment as 
second in-command over the heads of four senior majors, all of whom 
had more than twenty-three years’ service, most of them with war 
records to their credit, while one of them had been through four dif- 
ferent campaigns, had been mentioned in despatches, and had done 
excellent staff service. This officer, in particular, was specially fitted 
for command, and that he should have been passed over is nothing 
less than a scandal, whatever may be the merits of the officer appointed 
in his place. Such things are heart-breaking to those who have served 
loyally and well, and have given the best years of their lives to the 
Crown. They surely, as our correspondent says, have a right to regi- 
mental promotion when it comes, and should not be subjected to the 
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chagrin of finding themselves superseded by juniors whom the War 
Office is wishful to push on. 

“There is no desire to withhold or deny the reward of merit truly 
won, nor the least wish to secure the promotion of officers who are 
unitted. * * .* reas 

“All that officers ask is even-handed justice. Theirs is a modest 
claim. They demand no more than what is the right of every citizen, 
which certainly should not be denied to the officers of the British 
Army.” 


The fifth article relates to a subject of general interest to the coun- 
try at large. 


“To many the superscription of this article may come in the nature 
of a surprise, for while the people of the United States are not inap- 
preciative of their fighting forces, they have not as yet been educated 
up to the point of regarding them: in the light of agencies of social 
improvement. When we consider that the soldier’s sphere of action 
is ordinarily so remote as to preclude anything like intimate contact 
or association with the great mass of the people, it is not surprising 
that such should be the case. * * * 

“The army is an expensive institution whose periods of active 
service are, happily, separated by longer periods of peace. Its main- 
tenance during such periods of military inactivity is a question of poli-~ 
tical expediency which does not permit of argument. Its function 
during such periods cannot justly be characterized as one of passivity, 
for it is ever busied with careful, conscientious preparation wherin it 
can never hope to attain a permanent degree of perfection, but must 
content itself with the molding of raw material into more perfect man- 
hood and distributing the results amid the ranks of society. * * * 

“One of the most fortunate results of the events of the last seven 
years is that they have brought the people and the Army closer to- 
gether. During the long period of peace immediately preceding the 
Spanish war, the Army was popularly regarded with languid interest 
if not with indifference. It was widely scattered among isolated posts 
where its organization, character and methods were beyond general 
observation, and while the average citizen, of course, knew that we 
had an army, he neither knew nor cared what or where it was, or what 
it was doing or could do. In his opinion it was a sort of necessary evil 
which he would gladly abolish if he could, but which he was willing 
to tolerate, provided it kept out of sight and didn’t bother him. Peace 
and the great material prosperity of the country had made the people 
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indifferent to their military affairs, and save when the Army came into 
notice in its operations against the Indians or in restoring order to 
communities terrorized by mob rule, it was ignored and neglected. 
But with the outbreak of the Spanish war all this was changed in the 
space of a day. There was a long, loud, terrified cry for the Army. 
What everybody wanted to know was, had we an Army, where was it, 
what did it consist of, what was it capable of doing and for goodness 
sake when could it be made ready for service? The reply to these agon- 
ized queries was an overwhelming rebuke to the thoughtless and indif- 
ferent. The Army had been hard at work all the time. In spite of 
neglect and disfavor it had gone quietly ahead strengthening its or- 
ganization, improving its methods and training itself to the tasks of 
war, so that when it took the field it was, man for man, equal in disci- 
pline and efficiency to any army in the world. It was ready for busi- 
ness the very moment it was needed, and the people discovered, all of 
a sudden, that the United States Army was a very real institution and 
a most excellent thing to have on hand.” 


The sixth article relates to the prospective chief of artillery and 
the proposed new organization of the Field artillery into regiments: 


“Our announcement last week that the President is to appoint Col. 
Samuel M. Mills, Art. Corps, to succeed Gen. J. P. Story as Chief of 
Artillery, when the latter retires because of age, Aug. 25, was the first 
knowledge Artillery officers generally had that a selection for this 
important position had been definitely made. There were many can- 
didates, and among them lieutenant colonels were prominently men- 
tioned. Judge Advocate General Davis, of the Army, however, held 
that the selection must, under the law, be limited to colonels of Artil- 
lery. Colonel Mills is held in high esteem by the War Department and 
it is believed that his appointment will meet with general approval 
from the Artillery Corps. 

“The President is taking much interest in the recommendation of 
Gen. J. P. Story, Chief of Artillery, that the Field Artillery be com- 
pletely reorganized on a regimental basis. About ten days ago he ad- 
dressed a letter to the Secretary of War asking certain definite. ques- 
tions relating to the Field Artillery and the proposition to give it a 
regimental organization. The letter was turned over to General Story 
for reply and a full report on the questions asked was made to the 
President. This brought forth another letter on the same subject from 
the President asking additional and more definite questions relating to 
the Field Artillery which has been sent to the Gerieral Staff for a 
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report. The President has closely followed the work done by the 
. Japanese and Russian field artillery and has been impressed with the 
fact that this arm of the Service has played an unusually important 
part in the military operations in the Far East.” 

The next three articles, relating to the Navy, are most interesting 
and valuable. The first is the Prize Essay, written by Commander 
Bradley A. Fiske, and is well worth the careful consideration of the 
general public as well as the Navy and Army; the second is by Rear- 
Admiral Stephen B. Luce; the third is a defence of Secretary of the 
Navy William H. Hunt, as the true founder of the new navy. 


The tenth article is a general one on the organization of an army, 
by Captain John P. Ryan, 6th Cavalry, and contains a clear statement 
of the purpose of each element of an army. 


The eleventh is a well-considered article on the men needed in 
Coast Artillery: 


The personnel assigned to the handling of a gun, its carriage and 
the ammunition service, is called the gun section. The gun section is 
divided into two principal detachments, each requiring a non-com~ 
missioned officer as its chief—the gun detachment for the maneuver- 
ing, loading and firing of the gun—the ammunition detachment for 
the service of ammunition. The gun section is commanded by the 
gun commander. The gunner is a member of the gun detachment. 


Enlisted Men. 


The gun section for a mortar pit numbers.......... 68 
For a 12-inch disappearing gun .................. 34 
For a 10-inch disappearing gun ...............46. 30 
For an 8-inch disappearing gun ................04- 28 
For a 6-inch disappearing gun ................04. 20 
POP Sh GE PUD OE oo sis ck iced cnsensahees 15 
For a 4.7-inch rapid-fire gun’................0005 17 
For &@ $-imch rapid-fire gun .......0 ci sscccsaass II 
For a 6-pounder rapid-fire gun .................. 9 


“The efficiency of a battery is measured by the hits it is able to 
make in any given time. This ability depends, so far as the gun sec- 
tion is concerned, upon the rapidity and accuracy with which the 
guns can be loaded and fired, the rapidity and accuracy with which 
the gun can be laid from the information furnished by the range 
section, the intelligent care and rapidity with which the ammunition 
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can be handled, and, when the position finding system fails, the ac- 
curacy and rapidity with which ranges can be estimated. The estima- 
tion of ranges is properly the function of an officer, but all gun com- 
manders and gunners should also be carefully trained in this work. 

“All these functions require not only knowledge but practice, and, 
for high efficiency, long continued practice. The knowledge required 
of any one individual is not difficult to learn or to impart. Given a 
perfect position-finding service, a sustained rapidity of fire with ‘a 
green gun section of one shot in four or five minutes, with a twelve- 
inch rifle on disappearing carriage, say after a week’s training, would 
be considered good. Any regular twelve-inch gun section in the 
service to-day can maintain a rate of fire of one shot per minute; the 
best record is one shot every twenty-seven seconds for four consecu- 
tive rounds. Assuming the same conditions with mortars, a rate of 
fire of one pit salvo (four shots) every five or six minutes for the 
green section to one per minute for the constantly trained section is 
about what may be expected. It is the universal experience that even 
with organized and trained sections, after a winter’s absence from 
actual drill, a month or more is required before officers are willing to 
even conduct target-practice, so much do rapidity and accuracy of 
service diminish for lack of actual drill. The daily practice of range 
sections is kept up throughout the year. 

“Long-continued practice is essential to efficiency in all the ele- 
ments of the tactical organization of coast artillery, that is, accuracy 
and rapidity of fire for each battery, and ability to concentrate and 
distribute fire quickly and with certainty. The information required 
on the part of individual enlisted men is not very difficult to acquire. 
The knowledge required of officers, particularly the fire and battle 
commanders, is much of it very difficult of retention; it is different in 
kind, but as great in amount as that of line officers of corresponding 
grades in the mobile army. Constant practice is the great essential. 
Without this constant practice no real efficiency is to be expected. 

“To return to the question how many men are absolutely needed 
in a coast artillery organization in time of peace to secure a high de- 
gree of efficiency in war, the only safe answer is a complete comple- 
ment for all the armament which it is proposed to use, and for the 
administrative service of this body. * * * 

“In a fully manned mortar pit (four mortars) sixty-eight enlisted 
men are stationed. The area of the pit is only fifty feet by seventy 
feet, most of which is taken up by the mortars. There are three 
kinds of projectiles for mortars and eleven kinds of powder charges 
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—thirty-three possible combinations of ammunition. The rate of fire 
should be a salvo every minute, if desired. The target may be 
changed in the course of an engagement several times, necessitating 
a change of kind of powder charge and possibly projectile. While 
firing at the same target the projectile and powder will often change. 
Between discharges every man.must leave the pit and return to his 
place. Smokeless powder has not been sufficiently developed to enable 
its use in mortars except for the larger-charges. The danger of con- 
fusion in a smoke filled mortar pit has been repeatedly demonstrated 
at maneuvers, particularly at night. The danger of accident even 
when firing deliberately has frequently been demonstrated, only re- 
cently fatally at Fort Banks.” : 


The twelfth article is an interesting article on a proposed simpli- 
fication of money and property accountability, by Colonel H. O. S. 
Heistand, Military Secretary. 


The thirteenth presents some ‘interesting .views of the British 
artillery officer and his trials: 


“Among the officers of his Majesty’s Army who are somewhat 
perplexed by the new order of things, are those of the Royal Artillery 
whose case is of special importance. We published last week a letter 
from the pen of an artillery officer of long experience, placed in im- 
portant command, which laid bare some of the doubts and difficulties 
which confront his comrades. There has never been a time in which 
artillery officers have been so keen and enthusiastic or so scientifically 
trained as at present, or when they have been so well fitted to under- 
take their complex and important duties. * * * 

“A very high standard of excellence is asked of the majors. But 
they may ask what is the reward for such excellence. Not 20 per 
cent. of them can ever rise to the rank of colonel, and few regimental 
officers can ever hope to become major-generals unless they leave the 
regiment when young and seek staff employment. As a matter of 
fact, if the list of major-generals be studied it will be discovered that 
already some 30 per cent. of those who have reached the generals’ 
list have attained the rank in that way. Thus, those officers who look 
after their own interests have a certain temptation to take a step which 
does not directly tend to the efficiency of the Artillery, * * * 

“In view, therefore, of the very great importance of the Artillery, 
and of the weighty issues that may hang upon the efficient training 
and proper use of the arm, we would most earnestly suggest to the 
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authorities that the whole subject of the pay and prospects of artillery 
officers should be subjected to consideration. The demands made 


upon Officers are greater than at any previous time.” 


The fourteenth article presents the British Engineer officer in the 
saine way: 

“The Japanese have not been blind to the high value of this branch 
of their army, and have provided a larger proportion of Engineer 
officers than is found, we believe, in any other army. The great ser- 
vices of the corps of Royal Engineers in South Africa are well known. 
The total strength in officers and men with the colors was, on October 
_1, 1899, 8,262, of whom 694 were in Africa, and yet before June, 1902, 
nearly 7,000 officers and men had gone out to that country, exclusive 
of Militia and Volunteer Engineers. Testimony of the great work 
done by the corps was given by Lord Methuen, Sir Ian Hamilton, Sir 
Archibald Hunter, Sir Charles Warren, Generals Hilyard, Barton, 
Kelly, Kenny, Bruce Hamilton, Murray, and others. * * * 

‘All the evidence went to show the great efficiency of the Engineers 
and the high value that was attached to their services. * * * 

“In view, therefore, of the high importance of the Royal Engineers 
in war, we must emphatically express our hope that there will be no 
such reduction of numbers as it is understood the authorities contem- 
plate. 

“* * * Moreover, the transfer of the submarine mining sta- 
tions to the Admiralty must lead to the abolition of a number of En- 
gineer appointments. But what we have to look to, however, is 
preparation for war, and to meet the great demand which will be 
made for Engineer officers when war breaks out. The next great 
campaign is likely to exhaust all our resources and reserves, and we 
cannot bring ourselves to believe that the reduction of a hundred 
officers of the Royal Engineers could be anything but disadvantageous. 


to the Army.” 


The sixteenth article comes as a little of a surprise to us, and per- 
haps has some lessons for us too: 

“Mr. Arnold-Forster has communicated to Sir Howard Vincent 
some particulars illustrating the great deficiency in the supply of offi- 
cers for the Militia and the Volunteers—g51 in the case of the former, 
and 2,768 in that of the latter. There is a serious deficiency of officers 
in the Regular Army also, which is of far graver consequence, and 
the subject is now engaging the attention of the Army- Council. No 
question is more worthy of anxious and patient inquiry. Whatever 
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success we may attain in administrative reform, and whatever may be 
the good fruit of efforts to attract men to the Army, all will be value- 
less unless we are able to supply a sufficiency of well-trained and effi- 
cient officers. It is upon the commissioned ranks of the Army that 
the whole burden must rest. As we said recently, in enforcing the 
vast importance of creating progressively a Great General Staff, we 
have the whole teaching of history to prove that courage, numbers, 
and equipment are of no avail unless the troops are well led, and that 
the safety of the Empire must depend upon the knowledge and skill 
of the British officer. It is, therefore, disquieting to know that there 
is unmistakable evidence of a diminution of the supply—to discover 
that young Englishmen are not quite so eager to enter the Army as of 
old.” 


MILITARY EDUCATION AND TRAINING. 


1. The Education of Army Candidates.—A. and N. Gaz., Feb. 25. 

2. Rational Plan of Athletic Training—Jour. M.S. I., May-June. 

3. A Plea for the Adoption of the Revised Infantry Drill Regula- 
tions for the Army.—Proc. Nav. Inst., March. 

4. Simpler Commands in the Cavalry Drill—Jour. Cav., April. 

5. The French Cavalry at Saumar— Same. 

6. The Training of Cavalry Horses—Same. _ 

7. Contrivances for Use in Horse-Training—Same. 

8. New Drill Regulations for Coast Artillery —A. and N. Jour., 
April 29. 

g. Our New Infantry Drill Regulations—Jour M. S. I., May- 


June. 


The first of these articles relates to the British Army, but is also 
of interest to us: ; 


“A kindred subject to that discussed above is the education of 
candidates for the Army. Certain changes are now intended to be 
made in relation thereto, which, if persisted in, can hardly fail to dis- 
appoint the authorities and further increase their difficulties. We 
refer to the anomalous and altogether unnecessary instructions with 
reference to ‘leaving’ and ‘qualifying’ certificates, the provisions con-~ 
cerning which are likely to perturb also those who have sons destined 
for the Army. The course adopted by the authorities is so strangely 
inept, and, upon consideration, is found to manifest such complete 
ignorance of the true interests of the Army, that it is inexplicable, 
except upon the supposition that they have been influenced or sur- 
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prised by the strange prepossessions of individuals. None know bet- 
ter than they the necessity for a supply of intelligent, well-trained, and 
zealous candidates for the Army, of young men informed with origin- 
ality, enterprise, and enthusiasm. It is not from the ranks of the 
wealthy that we must expect to draw men possessed with the right 
earnestness and the needful enthusiasms. From this source of supply 
have come many who have entered the Army for the sake of the posi- 
tion it offers and the amusements it affords. There are not a few 
brilliant exceptions, it is true, but Pall Mall itself has declared that 
the officers we require come from the professional classes, enjoying 
often but limited incomes, classes which supply the brains to the 
country, and from the families of those who for generations have 
given their sons to one or other of the Services. It was that such 
might find their career in the Army that the purchase system was 
abolished, and it was to encourage them that there has been so much 
talk about reducing the expense of Army life, while, at the same time, 
as a consequence, largely, of War Office procedure or inaction, it has 
gone up by leaps and bounds.” 


MILITARY HISTORY, STRATEGY AND TACTICS. 


1. The War in the Far East.—A. and N. Gaz., Feb. 28-March 11; 
Mar. Rund., March; A. and N. Jour., March 18. 
2. Field and Siege Operations in the Far East—Jour. M. S. I., 
May-June. 
French Views on Employment of Cavalry— Same. 
Surprise of the Tabor Bridge—Same. 
Cavalry in Modern War.—Jour. Cav., April. 
The Fourth Cavalry with General Lawton in Luzon.—Same. 
From Texas to Dakota.—Same. 
The First Act of the Last Sioux Campaign.—Same. 
9. The Santiago Campaign of 1898.—Same. 
10. Increasing Importance of Cavalry.—A. and N. Jour., April 8. 
11. Naval Work at Port Arthur—Same, March 18. 
12. Classes of Operations of the Continental Navy of the Amer- 
ican Revolution—Proc. Nav. Inst., March. 


OW Aun p w& 


The first of the. above articles is utilized elsewhere in studying 
the strategy and tactics of the war. 


The second is a notable article by one of our most prominent En- 
gineer officers, Colonel W. R. Livermore. We quote a few of the 


most striking statements: 
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“The most interesting feature of the strategy of this campaign is 
the fact that Kouropatkin, holding the interior lines, was not able to 
fall upon any of the Japanese armies and destroy it in detail. A gen- 
eral like Napoleon might perhaps have done so if the movements of 
the enemy had been tardily conducted, but the conditions were very 
different from those of 1796 or 1814. 

“Kuroki was never out of telegraphic communication with the 
other armies until the battle of Liao Yang, and Frederick Palmer 
describes the terrible feeling of confusion and desolation that this 
isolation produced. 

“The superiority of modern firearms extends the front which an 
army can defend and the ridge of mountains that forms the backbone 
of the peninsula multiplied the number of defenders by four or five 
and it is hard to say whether we should regard all these operations as 
a strategical campaign or as a continuous battle over a front of more 
than a hundred miles. 

“At the first glance it might appear as if Kouropatkin could have 
thrown all his forces on Kuroki and then turned upon Oku, but every 
Chinaman was a spy for the Japanese and a surprise was out of the 
question. 

“Kuroki would probably have withdrawn and Oku forced his way - 
up the railroad. If Kouropatkin had thrown all his forces on Oku, 
Kuroki would have been a dangerous enemy in his rear. * * * 

“At the siege of Port Arthur the Japanese made use of seacoast 
mortars of 28 centimeter or 11-inch caliber. They are mounted on a 
carriage which recoiled on the chassis and far inferior to our 12-inch 
mortars. The shells which were loaded with Shimose powder weighed 
about 500 pounds, but the rate of-fire was only about one round in 
eight minutes instead less than one minute. 

“The field pieces used in the war must not be confounded with 
such quick-firing guns as the French, or as those with which the 
Americans and all the Europeans are now arming. The new gun 
takes up the recoil by a hydraulic cylinder and is brought forward by 
a pneumatic, or still better by a helicoidal steel spring. The gun 
moves back 50 or 60 inches on a carriage which remains absolutely 
still. These new guns can fire twenty rounds a minute; the Russian 
guns five or six rounds; and the Japanese four or five. 

“The Russians’ tactics have been based upon their experience in 
1877-8, but the influence of Dragomiroff and other conservative offi- 
cers have kept them from drawing such inferences from it as we have 
drawn. The Japanese appear to have rigorously copied the Germans. 
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They appear to have based their tactics on the war of 1870 and ’71 
and I think without making due allowance for the weapons they 
carried. They have, however, shown great skill in the use of field- 
artillery, especially in indirect fire and when no natural shelter was to 
be found they have improvised it by building screens heavy enough to 
afford protection against small arm and shrapnel firee * * * 

“Tt has been asserted by many who ought to know better, that this 
war has proved the folly of the conclusions that were drawn in Eu- 
rope from the war in South Africa and shown that if soldiers are ani- 
mated by desperate bravery, reckless of death and insensible of pain, 
they will go forward in spite of appalling slaughter, and by a liberal 
use of the bayonet transfix their feeble adversaries who have depended 
upon their firearms for defense. We know very well that such was not 
the experience of our Civil War and we know that the Europeans 
could not benefit from our experience until it was repeated upon the 
other side of the Atlantic, regardless of latitude. * * * 

“Port Arthur, like Sebastopol, was not a regular permanent fort- . 
ress, but simply a harbor defended by an old Chinese wall and many 
earthworks well-stocked with old guns and reinforced by modern 
guns taken from the fleet. 

“For fifteen or twenty miles the country was fortified by earth- . 
works or masonry works of the old form. Nothing like the girdles of 
detached forts that surround the cities of Europe. The high hills look 
strong but their slopes are rugged and cover dead spaces hard to 
reach from the forts that surmount them. 

“The forts in modern Europe are also defended by steel cupolas 
which may be concealed from distant fire and are imbedded in vast 
masses of concrete. There has been no opportunity in this war to 
test the utility of these devices, and it must be remembered that the 
heavy II-inch mortars cannot be transported by land as easily as they 
were by sea. 

“In attacking a fortress armed with modern guns it has been evi- 
dent since 1885 that the old method of sapping was utterly imprac- 
ticable. One school of officers advocated the return to the method of 
a series of bombardments followed by rushes to places of shelter, and 
finally by assault. 

“The loss of 25,000 men by the Japanese in two or three days is 
one of the penalties they have paid for their fidelity to the German 
school of General von Sauer. Some of us, however, predicted several 
years ago that the most promising method of attack was in approaches 
resembling the old parallels and boyaux in plan, but very different in 
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cross sections. The Japanese were finally driven to precisely this form 
which was intermediate between a sap and a mine.” 


The third article is a valuable study published by the German Gen- 
eral Staff, which deserves careful study. 7 


The fourth is an interesting study, by Mr. F. L. Huidekoper, from 
the original documents in Vienna. 


The tenth is another valuabk article: 


“General von Einem, the Prussian Minister of War, recently de- 
livered before the Budget Committee of the Reichstag a most im- 
portant address on military matters, some points in which will be of 
great interest for American military men. One reason for the rather 
halting progress of military movements in the Far East, according to 
the Minister of War, is that neither army has at its disposal an ade- 
quate cavalry force. The fact that neither Japanese nor Russians 
have been able to get satisfactory results from their cavalry does not 
prove that cavalry is a useless and antiquated adjunct to the modern 
army, but merely that the Russians used their cavalry in a thoroughly 
wrong way, and that the Japanese did not have cavalry enough to be 
employed effectively. The Russians divided up their cavalry too much 
into small detachments; and, to a considerable extent, it is true that 
they are without cavalry at all in the proper sense of the term. A 
strong Japanese cavalry could have turned the defeat at Liao Yang 
into a rout, could have cut the Siberian railway, and perhaps have 
given a decisive turn to the war. 

“Without our cavalry,’ the minister said, ‘we should have had no 
Sedan, and should have been unable to maintain the siege of Paris. 
We should, perhaps, have a still higher conception of the value of 
cavalry if ours had been well-drilled and had shown itself equal to 
requirements when we began the war of 1870. But in respect to or- 
ganization, drill, arms and equipment, it was as ill-prepared as it was 
ill-informed about the tasks that would devolve upon it. It was only 
in the course of the campaign that it grew wings as the result of 
Moltke’s ever-repeated motto in the General Staff: ‘Cavalry far to 
the front! Reconnaissance!’ He it was who had fully comprehended 
the task of cavalry, and incessantly argued for its employment. As 
early as August 14 he demanded that a cavalry division be sent across 
the Moselle below Metz. Such a demand at that time was an unheard- 
of thing, and no attempt was even made to carry it out. The cavalry 
had no pontoons, and was quite without experience in building bridges 
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or rafts, all of which belongs to the daily routine of our cavalry to-day. 
If Moltke’s wishes had been followed, the doubts about the where- 
abouts of the French army, which were only solved by the battles of 
August 16 and 18, would have been cleared up in time. What would 
have become of the remnants of MacMahon’s army if our cavalry 
division had not been artificially held back? Vinoy’s corps could 
never have gotten from Méziéres to Paris, if our cavalry had been so 
armed as to enable it to hold in check the French columns till the 
arrival of the Sixth Army Corps; and, without Vinoy, Paris could not 
have been held. These examples from the war of 1870-71 could be 
multiplied’ * * * 

“To sum up then: The absolute fighting value of cavalry has been 
substantially reduced, and its operations have been rendered more 
difficult in many directions ; on the other hand, its strategic importance 
and the scope of the tasks devolving upon it have been considerably 
increased, and important new avenues for successful work have been 
opened for it. Such are the effects upon cavalry of the recent changes 
in the art of war. 

“Conclusions drawn from the war of 1870-71 are not correct, 
since the cavalry did not then accomplish, in many instances, what it 
should have accomplished, owing to lack of practice in reconnoitering, 
and in being handled in large bodies, not to mention its defective ar- 
mament. 

“The cavalry tasks of the future are of such far-reaching and de- 
cisive importance that final success in war may depend very largely 
upon their right execution. These comprehensive tasks, moreover, 
can only be performed successively through the employment of heavy 
masses of cavalry where decisive results are to be tried, or where they 
will draw off the attention of the enemy. Reconnoitering, so indis- 
pensable for the commander-in-chief, can only be carried out nowa- 
days by giving battle, indeed by very serious cavalry duels. Efforts 
must be directed toward driving the hostile cavalry off the field, in 
order to make it possible to observe the movements of the enemy’s col- 
umns. Our cavalry at Sedan succeeded in doing this without fighting, 
since the French cavalry was employed as reserves and was kept at the 
front turned away from us.” 


ARTILLERY. 


1. Aiming by Telescopic Sight Compared with Aiming by Open 
Sight—Proc. Nav. Inst., March. 





OUR CONTEMPORARIES. 


WARSHIPS. 


The Old School and the new Policy.—A. and N. Gaz., March 


The Naval Estimates——Same; Mar. Rund., March. 
The Submarine Disaster—A. and N. Gaz., Feb. 25. 
Coaling Vessels and Coaling Stations—Mar. Rund., March. 
The French Naval Program.—Same; A. and N. Jour., April 8. 
. Changes in the World’s Navies—Mar. Rund., March; Proc. 
Nav. Inst., March. 


The first of these relates to the protected cruiser: 


“In plain terms, the protected cruiser is no longer a type upon 
which the Admiralty care to rely, either as commerce protectors, for 
which they are too weak, or as scouts, for which they are too slow. 
By a swift process of nautical evolution the armored cruiser, with 
its superior speed and heavier armament, has been evolved, and the 
protected cruiser cannot survive. Regrettable it may be that the de- 
preciation of the protected type was not grasped a little earlier, but 
that is no argument for its continued retention. 


“The argument that other navies are retaining their protected 


cruisers is of no real importance, if it be admitted that our squadrons 
of armored cruisers are capable of driving all such into their ports; 
and this is the lesson of Port Arthur. As to numbers, we are now 
well ahead of all probable rivals in the output of armored cruisers; 
otherwise it had not been possible, for the present Board to have ad- 
vocated the postponement of one vessel included in the programme 
for the current financial year. Nor do we find any force in the argu- 
ment that Admiral Togo would be glad enough to possess any one 
of the 14 cruisers enumerated by Admiral Fremantle. Possibly that 
is so now; but it was not the case at the beginning of the war, for 
the policy which is relegating these weak ships to remote anchorages 
is not discredited because Japan finds herself short of ships. The 
second indictment in his letter Admiral Fremantle has not developed, 
being content to assert that the reduction to cadres of our naval estab- 
lishment at Jamaica, Esquimalt, Halifax, Trincomalee, and Ascension 
Island will tend to the diminution of reserves of coal, stores, and am- 
munition, ‘and consequently of the potential energy of the Fleet on 
distant stations.’ This is a serious allegation, and it is made in the 
teeth of Lord Selborne’s assurance that all such minor bases are 
capable of being duly expanded in time of war. It need hardly be 
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said that we credit Admiral Fremantle with entire singleness of aim 
in thus condemning the new policy.” 


The third article is of especial interest: 


“The public inquiry which the Admiralty instructed Captain Bacon 
to hold in connection with the lamentable mishap on board Submarine 
“A 5” has been closed, and the exact cause of the explosion deter- 
mined. From the evidence of Captain Edgar Lees, Commander S. S. 
Hall, and the other witnesses, including two of the men who were in 
the ill-fated vessel at the time, it was not difficult to account for the 
disaster. The replies given by Dr. Boverton Redwood, a distinguished 
expert in explosives, especially petrol oils, to a series of questions put 
to him by Captain Bacon, can leave no doubt in anyone’s mind that 
the investigation has served a most useful national purpose. Dr. 
Redwood has satisfied himself that the petrol installation in the sub- 
marine is such as to ensure the maximum of safety, that the regula- 
tions for ensuring safety are such that, if duly observed, such an ac- 
cident could not possibly occur, and that the result of the inquiry 
tends to give increased confidence to those who are called upon to 
serve in the submarines. In view of these conclusions the finding of 
Captain Bacon, regrettable as it is, will hardly be disputed. He states 
that the explosion was caused by the presence of petrol vapor from a 
leak of liquid petrol at a badly packed gland of the petrol pump, and 
that the explosive mixture formed was ignited by sparks from the 
main motor brushes caused by attempting to move the motors electri- 
cally with a view to revolving the engine; and, further, that such a 
use of the motor was in flagrant violation of the regulations. The 
cause of the accident is thus determined, but it was not the purpose of 
the inquiry to fix the blame, and in view of the fact that the captain 
of the submarine is still confined to his bed by his injuries, it would 
be manifestly unfair to attempt to do so. That must be left for a 
later investigation. It is, however, most satisfactory to have had it 
demonstrated most clearly that the risks attending service in the sub- 
marines have been fully recognized, and that every possible precaution 
has been taken by the authorities to guard against them.” 


The fifth article concerns the battleships : 


“France has been fully prepared for the shipbuilding programme 
which her new Minister of Marine, M. Thomson, has promised to 
bring forward next year, having been compelled to look seriously into 
the entire reorganization of the navy through the unfortunate results 
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of M. Camille Pelletan’s well meant though ill-advised efforts to re- 
form the marine. The crushing defeat of the Russian fleet has also 
induced the French Naval Department entirely to change their views 
concerning the respective values of powerful battleships and swift 
cruisers, The Engineer says. Before this change of view the ‘new 
school,’ with M. Lockroy -at its head, fought against the battleships, 
and carried on-an active campaign in favor of swift cruisers or com- 
merce destroyers and submarines, under the impression that, as it 
was impossible to compete with England in battleships, it was, at all 
events, open to France to sink them with the new submarine craft and 
ruin the country by waging a war on commerce. 

“M. Pelletan went still further, and created a type of cruiser, like 
the Guichen and Chateaurenault, in which everything was sacrificed 
to speed. As fighting units they have no value whatever, The Engi- 
neer thinks, and it is now generally admitted that the money spent 
upon them is absolutely lost. As these amateur efforts at creating 
a new marine were entirely in opposition to the views of the Conseil 
Superieur de la Marine, M. Pelletan was careful not to consult that 
body on any occasion. During his administration*the Conseil, com- 
posed of the most distinguished admirals and naval architects, was 
practically a nonentity. Parliament has decided to change all this, 
and in M. Thomson the country has a Minister who has promised to 
act in accordance with the views of the Conseil Superieur de la Ma- 
rine. France has had enough of the ‘new school’ of naval architects 
and reformers, and is anxious to return to the old traditions of a 
sound marine under the control of an experienced body. This change 
has undoubtedly been hastened by the palpable lessons of the war in 
the Far East. Victory has been on the side of the heaviest battle- 


ae 


“The results of the Russo-Japanese naval battles have impressed 
upon the French Chamber the advisability not only of building heavily- 
armored battleships but of equipping them with the heaviest artillery. 
It is considered doubtful whether French artillery engineers are alto- 
gether working upon the right lines in an endeavor to get the flattest 
trajectory, in the belief that battles will be decided at a distance of 
1,000 m. Inthe Far East the proportion of hits at much longer ranges 
was remarkable, and this proof of accurate firing has caused opinion 
to veer round in favor of big guns with the longest possible range. 

“While the Minister has pledged himself to construct powerful 
battleships and armored cruisers of real fighting value, he is equally 
in favor of building up a flotilla of submersible boats. The policy of 
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building purely defensive submarines of very light tonnage and small 
range of action finds no favor with the present naval administration, 
which, in view of the experiments already carried out in France, and 
of the example of Great Britain in building heavier submersibles, is of 
the opinion that the only suitable type is the submersible capable of 
carrying out offensive operations. It is therefore fairly certain that 
the small submarines that have been cancelled will be replaced by 
submersibles of 200, 250, and even 350 tons. In the same way the 
torpedo boat is developing in the direction of bigger tonnage. This 
means that the submarines will take the place of the smaller torpedo 
boats, and that the first-class torpedo boats, as well as the destroyers, 
will be of much larger tonnage.” 


SMALL ARMS AND EQUIPMENTS. 


1. Experimental Firing with U. S. Magazine Rifle—Jour. M. S. 
I., May-June. 
The Trebley-Fosbery Automatic Revolver—Jour. Cav., April. 
The Greble Bit—Same. 
The Service Bit, Curb Strap and Bridle—Same. 
In favor of the knife-bayonet.—A. and N. Jour., April 8. 


vik & LN 


The first of these is an excellent article by Major W. C. Brow, 
3rd Cavalry, from which we can extract only the following interesting 


table: 


TABLE SHOWING RELATIVE EFFICIENCY OF THE U. S. MAGA- 
ZINE RIFLE, MODEL 1903, THE KRAG RIFLE AND KRAG CARBINE. 
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Rifle, 1903. Krag Rifle. | Krag Carbine. 
MoS beak cusansaieoe 9.09 pounds | 10.65 pounds 8.0 pounds 
RIGNEL: sin beck xewsesess eos 43.43 inches 48.9 inches 40.9 inches 
Dist. between sights (leaf 
down point blank)....... 23.32 inches 24.3 inches 16.2 inches 
Muzzle velocity .........-- 2,300 feet 2,000 feet 1,920 feet 
Maximum range .......... 4,781 yards 4,066 yards 4,016 yards 
Weight of bullet ......... 220 grains 220 grains 220 grains 
Weight of charge ......... 43% to 44% gers. |35to42grains. | 35 to 42grains 
Powder pressure in chamber, | 49,000 Ibs. 38,000 Ibs. 38,000 Ibs. 
per sq. in. per sq. in. per sq. in. 
Calculated maximum energy 
of free recdil ...6.ss000 18.33 ft. Ibs. 13.66 ft. Ibs: 14.92 ft. Ibs. 
Mean absolute deviation, 
O00 PRES 6 oc cssseenve 13.8 inches 14.9 inches 
(Radius of circles of shots) 
19.57 feet 28.57 feet 30.19 feet 





Maximum height | 1,000 yds 
2,000 yds | 154.85 feet 227.58 feet } 234.81 feet 


of trajectory.. 
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The fifth article relates to the bayonet for this arm: 


“After a careful inquiry, together with practical tests of various 
‘ types, the special committee of the General Staff of the Army ap- 
pointed to recommend a form of bayonet has reported in favor of the 
adoption for the U. S. magazine rifle, model of 1903, of a knife- 
bayonet in place of the present rod-bayonet. It is recommended that 
the bayonet be sixteen inches in length., This adds the six inches to 
the bayonet, lost by reducing the barrel of the gun from thirty to 
twenty-four inches. It is further recommended that the bayonet be of 
the type submitted by the Chief of Ordnance; the bayonet be carried 
in a scabbard, which shall be constructed of light material and be free 
from the rattling incident to the present scabbard. The bayonet to be 
made of a quality of steel which will take an edge, and to be kept 
sharp at all times; the front of the blade to be sharpened throughout 
its entire length, and the back to a length of five inches from the point 
of the blade ; the scabbard to be constructed so as to preserve the sharp 
edge. If this recommendation is approved the only change necessary 
in the Infantry Drill Regulations is to keep the present method of 
fixing bayonets, with which the troops are already familiar and which 
is contained in the appendix. 

“Lieutenant-General Chaffee, Chief of Staff, in a note communi- 
cating the report of the committee to the Secretary of War, says: 
‘The commission does not find that the rod-bayonet with which our 
new rifle is furnished is fully answering the purpose of the bayonet. 
In fact, when adopted it was known not to be an efficient weapon for 
hand-to-hand fighting, the general belief being, that in modern war- 
fare there was likely to be so little of hand-to-hand conflict as to jus- 
tify the practical elimination of the bayonet as an instrument of offense 
or defense. The reports, officially and unofficially, of recent hand-to- 
hand conflicts in the war in the East, have revived consideration of 
this question and the possibility, and in fact probability, that in future 
wars night operations particularly may be forced on all armies, thus 
increasing the liability to personal contact, and hence, too, the apparent 
necessity of a useful bayonet. I am of opinion also that we should 
no longer attempt a combination tool, viz., bayonet and entrenching 
tool, but that we should decide finally that the troops be furnished 
with both implements, each efficient for its own purpose and separate 
and distinct. This the committee recommends. The bayonet recom- 
mended is of the style at present issued to the army for use with the 
Krag rifle, differing only in that its length is increased by six inches. 
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On examination it is found to be a serviceable bayonet, efficient in 
every way needful for such a weapon.’ 

“At the outset of its report the committee agreed from the evidence 
before it that the use of the bayonet in the Russo-Japanese war by 
both combatants shows conclusively that thé bayonet is not a weapon 
of the past; that the introduction of-night attacks on a large scale 
as a feature of nearly every battle of this war, increases its relative 
importance. It was also agreed that the bayonet should be designed 
for use as a bayonet and for no other purpose, and should be a fight- 


ing weapon only.” 
MILITARY HYGIENE. 


1. The Teaching of Military Hygiene—Jour. M. S. I., May- 
June. 

2. Surra—ZJour. Cav., April. 

3. A Proposed new Health Record—Proc. Nav. Inst., March. 

4. Wounds in the Russo-Japanese War.—Ind. Vol. Rec., Feb. 16. 


From the Jast of these we quote some interesting statements : 


“Wounds in the Russo-Japanese War.—The Russian Surgeon Z. 
Von Manteufel has sent a communication to the Revue Médicale Heb- 
domadaire of St. Petersburg concerning the wounds he has had occa- 
sion to treat during the war. Most of the wounds in the head were 
cured, but some of them gave rise to interesting cases of asphasia and 
agraphia, or the loss of the power of expression by means of speech 
or writing, which power was generally, though not always, recovered. 
The wounds in the abdomen frequently resulted in peritonitis, more 
especially when the removal of the wounded had taken place too 
quickly, or had been effected by means of badly-hung military con- 
veyances. Where the peritonitis was circumscribed a cure generally 
followed; but where it was greatly extended the issue was fatal. 
Laparotomy, more particularly when the surgical operation was per- 
formed on the field of battle, was found to be worse than useless. 
Wounds in the lungs were surprisingly less serious in their results. 
Cases were numerous in which a ball had traversed the lungs, and the 
patient, after merely an occlusive dressing of the external wounds, 
had been able to walk to the nearest station; although, in order to 
effect a cure, rest was essential in addition to the dressing; these two 
sufficing unless fever supervened in consequence of internal hemorr- 
hage. In that case tapping was resorted to after a week to a fortnight 
had elapsed, and when this failed thoracotomy was performed. With 
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regard to the nature of the wounds caused by the different projectiles 
fired at various distances, Dr. von Manteufel did not observe any 
cases of hollow vessels or organs of the body bursting in consequence 
of being struck by a bullet at close quarters. In previous wars these 
cases have been produced by bullets fired at from one to 400 and even 
to 600 paces, or, where the head has been struck, at from one to 800 
paces. From 800 to 1,500 or 1,600 paces the wounds produced have 
had a ragged edge according to previous war experiences ; and beyond 
1,600 paces contusions without penetration have resulted. But these 
experiences have not been confirmed in the present war in the case of 
bullets fired from the small-bore Japanese rifle, and, as has been 
mentioned above, Dr. von Manteufel had observed no effects of burst- 
ing even when the wounds have been produced by firing at short dis- 
tances. The cases of wounds in the head observed by him, however, 
had all been produced by firing from distances of over 600 paces. 
It is probable, therefore, that all head wounds at shorter distances 
were fatal before aid could arrive.” 


MILITARY GEOGRAPHY. 


1. The Development of South Africa and the Cape-Cairo Rail- 
road.—Mar. Rund., March. 
2. The Development of the Kiontchon District—Same. 
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EDITORIALS. 


GARRISON SCHOOLS FOR OFFICERS. 


The Army and Navy Journal, 
in its issue of April 22, 1905, 
makes the following statements 
in defense of our Army and 
Navy, which we fully concur in: 

“He is blind indeed who can- 
not see that the Army and Navy 
are already doing their utmost 
day by day to justify their ex- 
istence. There never was a time 
when the Army and Navy in 
peace performed more work and 
harder work for the money ex- 
pended upon them than they are 
performing to-day. There never 
was a time when the labor, mental 
and physical, the discipline and 
efficiency required of the officers 
and men of both services were 
more exacting than at present. 
_Nor was there ever a time when 
the requirements for entrance 
into the services and for promo- 
tion therein were more rigorous, 
Modern military conditions are 
such that our Army and Navy 
are required to be thorough and 
highly specialized schools are es- 
tablished in time of peace in order 
to fit them for effective action in 
war. The working day of the 
soldier or sailor, whether he be 





| officer or enlisted man, includes 
| its regular hours of study, drill, 


practice and other prescribed 


| labor of which the general public 
| knows little or nothing. Yet ex- 
| acting as it is, this educational 
| routine is responded to cheerfully 
| and faithfully by both services 


with the result that our Army 


| and Navy in matters of intelli- 
| gence, physical vigor, discipline, 


organization, and efficiency are 
to-day in a condition of excel- 


| lence unsurpassed at any former 
|, period in their history.” 


The large accession of com- 
paratively untrained officers con- 


| sequent on the great increase of 


the Army in recent years, as well 
as the rapid progress in military 
matters of all kinds, has justified 
the establishment of the garrison 
schools for officers, and their 
rigid and extended courses of 
study, as well as more thorough 
and difficult examinations for 
promotion lately in vogue. 

Nevertheless, it is well to con- 
sider the question, now that these 
new Officers have had a fair de- 
gree of training and instruction, 
from the point of view of the 
officer under instruction. 

There is no doubt whatever, 
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but that the schools have served 
a most excellent purpose, but the 
tendency in such matters is al- 
ways to over-do. 

An officer, to be efficient, must 
be an all-round good man, not 
only in his professional work and 
studies, but also in general knowl- 
edge, especially of men, and 
of human nature. Too much 
schooling will cause officers to 
lose sight of these other requis- 
ites, and time should be allowed 
to cultivate qualities essential 
thereto. An officer should have 
a little leisure for general read- 
ing, especially history. After a 
hard day’s work at school the 
mind is not in condition to under- 
take such work, which demands 
leisure above all. 

The school work thus far has 
done great good, and was quite 
necessary, but the time has come 
when it is beginning to grow a 
little trying, and many complain 
of its exactions and its continued 
demand on their time, interfering 
seriously at times 
where garrisons are short of of- 
ficers) with the efficient execu- 
tion of the all-important practical 
work of the command. 

In the examinations for pro- 
motion, too, the tendency natu- 
rally is to make them more and 
more difficult. This tendency 


will, we believe, be admitted by 
all who have had extended ex- 
perience as instructors in any de- 
partment of instruction. 


It is 


(especially 
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‘well to bear this in mind and to 


consider it carefully. 

There never was a time in the 
history of the Army when it was 
more efficient than at the present 
moment, either practically or 
theoretically, or when it worked 
harder to keep up this efficiency. 
And this in spite of all the new 
material that it has been required 
to assimilate of late years. The 
new organization (particularly 
the General Staff and the Detail 
Staff System) and the Post 
Schools are largely responsible 
for this desirable condition. 

Still, there is becoming evident 
a feeling that a little moderation 
of the present strenuous life of 
the Army officer would be in 
place, and conduce to greater 
happiness, more general develop- 
ment on larger lines, and greater 
contentment in the service, with- 


‘ out loss of true efficiency. 


THE FIELD ARTILLERY. 


The Field Artillery is at pres- 
ent, so far as the officers and men 
are concerned, a part of the Ar- 
tillery Corps. The enlisted men 
of the Field Artillery are kept 
fairly well separated from the 
Coast Artillery, but the officers 
are detailed for service in the 
Field Artillery branch, the majors 
and captains for indefinite terms, 
the lieutenants for three years. 

When captains of Field Batter- 
ies are promoted many have to 
be transferred to the Coast Arrtil- 
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lery, because there are not vacan- 
cies for all in the Field Artillery. 
When majors of Field Artillery 
are promoted they necessarily 


pass into the Coast Artillery, as - 


there are no colonels or lieuten- 
ant-colonel of Field Artillery pro- 
vided for. 

This is the present condition of 
our Field Artillery organization. 

The requirements of modern 
tactics, especially as illustrated in 
the most recent wars, and above 
all in the war now in progress in 
the Far East, indicate the follow- 
ing changes as necessary for the 
highest efficiency of this arm for 
war: 

1. The complete separation of 
the Field Artillery from the Coast 
Artillery. 

2. The regimental organization 
for the Field Artillery. 

There are many and serious 
objections to the present: system. 
The majors and captains of Field 
‘Artillery, now in the service, are 
most of them without any expe- 
rience in Coast Artillery work, 
and it is unfair to them to trans- 
fer them, on their promotion, to 
the Coast Artillery, and yet this 
is necessary under the present 
system. 

The Field Artillery officers are 
also examined in Coast Artillery 
drill and work when they are 
about to be promoted, and, in 
spite of the sensible provision 
which allows them to take a few 
months course at a coast artillery 
fort before examination, this is 
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also manifestly unfair, because 
they certainly cannot ‘learn in a 
few months what others have de- 
voted years to. It should be re- 
membered, moreover, that most 
officers take a pride in passing 
brilliant examinations, and are 
not satisfied to merely pass. 

But there is a more important 
reason for the complete separa- 
tion of field and coast artillery. 

The work of the two branches 
is entirely distinct, with no longer 
any connection between the two. 
The Field Artillery (including 
siege, field, horse and mountain 
batteries) belongs essentially to 
the field army. Its importance 
in modern war has increased 
enormously of late years, as 
proven by the recent battles of 
the Yalu, of Liaoyang, and of 
Mukden. Consequently, its study 
is a life study, just as much as 
(and even more than) that of 
cavalry is. 

It is impossible for an officer 
to be at the same time thoroughly 
efficient both as a Field Artillery 
and as a Coast Artillery officer. 
Moreover, the two services are 
so different that they require in 
their officers quite different and 
often entirely opposite character- 
istics. 

The regimental organization is 
the only one suitable for the artil- 
lery of the field army, for the 
same reason that it is the accepted 
organization of infantry and 
cavalry, the other great arms of 
the service. 
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As a general principle, the 
Field Artillery should have com- 
paratively young and active of- 
ficers in its ranks, and yet not 
more so than cavalry. Promo- 
tion will be too slow if only young 
officers are among its different 
grades of rank, and that has been 
the great stumbling-block in the 
way of reorganizing the Field 
Artillery and separating it en- 
tirely from the Coast Artillery. 

The time has come, however, 
when this is no longer a mere 
desideratum, but has become a 
necessity. In the Russo-Japanese 
war regiments of Field Artillery 
have been concentrated on the 
battle-fields and were fought as 
units. 

The Field Artillery is as dis- 
tinct from Coast Artillery as it is 
from cavalry, and must be sep- 
arated from it. All the principal 
nations of the world have long 
ago recognized this fact, and it 
is time we accepted it. The regi- 
mental organization, too, has been 
everywhere found to be the best, 
and should be adopted. These 
are the two great elements in the 
reorganization of our Field Ar- 
tillery. 
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The question of promotion will 
have to be determined later. If 
once the proper organization is 
adopted, promotion will no doubt 
be a matter which can readily be 
adjusted. In the intérests of the 
government it is essential that the 
Field Artillery be separated from 
the Coast Artillery and given a 
regimental organization. In the 
interests of the Field Artillery 
officers, and to preserve a proper 
interest and esprit de corps 
among them, there must be a fair 
rate of promotion. 

These are the three great fac- 
tors in an efficient scheme of re- 
organization, and must not be 
lost sight of, but the two first 
mentioned are the more import- 
ant, and should decide in the de- 
termination of the grave question 
before the country. The last ap- 
pears conflicting at present, and 
is certainly difficult to assimilate 
to the other two, but it is believed 
that it is not so antagonistic but 
that it can be properly adjusted. 
Even without the desirable ele- 
ment of fair promotion it is still 
essential that the Field Artillery 
be separated from the Coast Ar- 
tillery and given a proper organi- 
zation ; a regimental one. 
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SERVICE SALAD. 


Readers of the “United Service” 
are cordially invited to contribute to 
this department items of either fact or 
fancy, grave or gay, instructive or 
only entertaining; in short, any liter- 
ary flotsam and jetsam likely to in- 
terest our subscribers. 


—_—_ 


There is some criticism of the 
growing custom among officers of 
the Army of procuring their service 
from the 
One 
correspondent writes us: “An Army 
officer in time of peace should be 
dressed better than and differently 
from an enlisted man, but at present 
it is almost impossible for one who 
does not understand the rank marks 
to distinguish them, and not one in 
a thousand does understand them.” 
It is probably true that the present 
tendency toward patronizing the 
Quartermaster’s Department is the 
result of the heavy tailors’ bills in- 


uniforms and _ overcoats 
Quartermasters’s Department. 


curred by officers owing to the fre- 
quent uniform changes of the past 
few years. These changes were not 
made by the tailors, and in many 
cases they suffered through the con- 
stant revision of the uniform regu- 
lations even more than the officers. 
One practice against which the tailors 
protest and which is manifestly un- 
just is the appropriation by the Gov- 





ernment of the original ideas of the: 
various manufacturers, without any 
recompense or credit being given. 
Every officer, of course, owes it to 
himself and to the service to appear 
well-groomed and properly attired on 
all occasions, and there is undoubted- 
ly a happy medium between the high 
prices charged by some ultra-fashion- 
able tailors which many officers are 
willing to pay, and the product of 
inferior workmen who use cheap ma- 
terials and are not able to put into 
a garment the style and the finish 
that denote the really well-dressed 
man. If officers should find that gar- 
ments secured through the Quarter- 
master’s Department lack that “smart” 
appearance which is supposed to- 
characterize a military uniform, they 
will probably give their patronage: 
again to the private manufacturer. 
It should not be overlooked in con- 
sidering this matter that if the prices 
charged by military tailors seem com- 
paratively high, this is partly due to 
the long term or credit often ex- 
tended to officers, and it is a fact 
that many military tailors and equip- 
ment houses show remarkable pa- 
tience in carrying on their books ac- 
counts that have been standing many 
months or even years—From Army- 
and Navy Journal, April 15, 1905. 
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HOW “CHINESE GORDON” 
SAVED A “DOCKER.” 


Yes, “ Chinese Gordon” (then a 
captain of Royal Engineers) very 
nearly had to put up with a “docker” 
for the China campaign of 1860. But 
perhaps, before relating the following 
anecdote, I ought to explain the mean- 
ing of the word “docker.” It is the 
British soldier slang term for a war 
medal without clasps, and originated 
in the Crimea,—a medal only being 
awarded to the soldiers who arrived 
after the docks were blown up on 
the evacuation of Sebastopol by the 
Russian. In like manner in China 
a medal only was awarded to soldiers 


wno were in the country, but not 
present with the army before Pekin 
on October 6, 1860. 

It is not necessary to relate how 
Captain Gordon was ordered to the 
seat of war, suffice it that he arrived 
by the steamer from Hong-Kong at 
the Taku Forts some time during the 
day of the 4th of October, 1860, where 
he immediately heard of the taking 
oi the forts, followed by the advance 
of the allied armies on Pekin. To 
join his comrades at the front and 
take part in the siege and occupation 
of the capital’ was his first thought, 
but how to get there was another 
thing. He was told that there was 
no conveyance faster than the usual 
convoy of all stores and spare am- 
munition, strongly guarded on ac- 
count of the many desperate bands 
of la-la-longs (thieves, marauders) 


that are always to be found hanging © 


on the outskirts of an advancing army 
in an enemy’s country. But Charley 
Gordon was not the man to be denied. 
He skirmished round and eventually 
picked up a stray Tartar pony, 
brought it to the transport stables, 


got a bridle and numna there, put 
some ship’s biscuits in his pockets, 
slung a water-bottle, buckled on his 
sword and revolver, jumped on the 
pony, and the next minute was going 
at a hand-gallop, amidst the cheering 
of the men, along the road leading 
to Pekin, which he had never seen, 
or heard, or read of before, and in- 
fested with thieves,—distant one 
hundred and fifty miles. 

Well do I recollect the night of 
the 5th-6th of October, 1860, although 
now nearly tweny-four years ago. 
For two weeks we had been work- 
ing hard getting the breaching guns 
into position, and on the morrow be- 
fore dawn they were to open, when 
a breach being practicable, we were 
to storm. A few of us were discus- 
sing our various positions in the 
morning’s work, sitting and standing 
around the camp-fire, when an Eng- 
lish officer covered with dust rode up 
on a woe-begone pony and inquired 
if this was the engineer camp. Be- 
fore any could answer he threw him- 
self off, saying, “How are you, Gra- 
ham, old fellow?” seeing Major Gra- 
ham, Royal Engineers, who was one 
of our party, and an old comrade of 
Gordon’s in the Crimea. 

You may imagine our astonishment 
when we recognized in the newcomer 
“Charley Gordon.” He had actually 
ridden the one hundred and fifty 
miles in’ seventeen hours, most of the 
time with revolver in one hand and 
sword in the other, and what be- 
tween shooting and shouting he had 
managed to escape scot-free the many 
attempts that were made to capture 
him, arriving just in time to take 
part in the operations of the morning. 

After a few minutes’ conversation 
he went off arm in arm with his old 
friend to get some refreshment and 
an hour or two’s sleep, for Graham 
was to lead the stormers in the morn- 
ing, and it was largely surmised that 
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Gordon would ask permission to ac- 
company him. 

It was a daring ride and the whole 
army talked of it, and how Gordon 
saved a “docker.”’ “UBIQUE.” 


Editor of The United Service: 


Dear Sir—Some time ago, early in 
September, I had the pleasure of 
writing for the Omaha World-Herald 
a criticism of the battle of Liao Yang, 
in which I took exceptions to Oyama’s 
plan of battle in making an attack on 


the Russian center at the time he was 
executing a flanking movement, thus 
forcing a concentration of the Rus- 
sian army at its strongest point and, 
in the end, resulting in the defeat of 
the tianking movement by the simple 
maneuver of retreating, which, with a 
strong center, the Russians did with- 
out great loss, Oyama should have 
waited until the Russians had made 
their dispositions to meet his flanking 
movement, thus weakening the forces 
in his front; then, by pressing his at- 
tack on the center, he would have 
had a reasonable chance of inflicting 
on them a crushing defeat. 

In view of the victory of the Japa- 
nese army at Mukden it is wise to 
study the source of their success and 
ascertain, if possible, if it be due to 
their generalship or to the want of 
proper military tactics on the part of 
the Russians. I take the position that 
the success of the Japanese is entire- 
ly owing to poor generalship on the 
part of the Russians. 

There was nothing in the attack by 
the Japanese at the battle of Mukden 
which might not have been met, first, 
by an early retirement of the Russian 
forces along their line of retreat; sec- 
ond, by meeting the flanking attack 
on the Russian left by a counter-at- 
tack- on the Japanese left, followed 
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by a strong attack, pressed home, on 
their center. 

Taking up the first proposition of 
early retirement along the line of re- 
treat: After the battle of Liao Yang 
resulted in the outflanking of the 
Russians and their retirement to the 
neighborhood of Mukden, the sound- 
est military policy would have been 
to continue the retreat as far as the 
Japanese could be induced to follow 
the Russian army, to Tie Pass or 
even to Harbin, thus lengthening the 
Japanese line of communications and 
shortening that of the Russians and 
rendering a victory for the latter, if 
they achieved one, far more disastrous 
to the Japanese than if they were 
nearer to their base of supplies. In 
this position the Russians could have 
awaited the arrival of reinforcements 
in overwhelming numbers, or, by pro- 
longing the war by keeping a large 
army in the field at no time engaging 
in battle, have broken down the Japa- 


_ nese credit, not then very strong, and 


have forced them to sue for peace in 
order to stop the endless drain on 
their treasury. That would have been 
the height of strategy, to win victory 
without battle as exemplified by Fa- 
bius against Hannibal and against 
Napoleon by the Russians. 

That the Russians did not adopt 
this plan must have been owing to an 
attempt to hold Mukden in order to 
sustain their war credit or to the hope 
of relieving Port Arthur, illustrating 
once more the fable of the dog which 
dropped a bone to snatch at its 
shadow. 

It may also have been that the Rus- 
sian occupation of Mukden was dic- 
tated by the necessity of getting sup- 
plies from the surrounding territory 
which could not have been obtained 
in sufficient quantity from Harbin. If 
such were the case, then they were at 
fault in having a larger army in the 
field than they could supply from their 
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base, thus inviting disaster from the 
very outset. 

But taking things as they were, the 
Russians occupying Mukden, the Japa- 
nese opposing them, what did it 
mean? That a battle would result, 
which side would attack? Kuropat- 
kin knew that the attack would come 
from the Japanese. He could then 
retreat, meet attack on the left flank 
by a counter-attack on the Japanese 
left or vice versa, or do as he did, 
stand still and attempt to beat back 
the Japanese at each point where he 
was attacked, not knowing from one 
hour to the next which point that 
would be. In other words, he was 
attempting to be stronger at all points 
than his enemy at some one point—a 
physical impossibility. 

After the fall of Port Arthur and 
the resulting increase of the Japanese 
army by their forces from that place, 
the position of the Russians at Muk- 
den became strategically untenable, 


and they should have retreated with- 
out a battle, or, determining to wager 
success on a single encounter, proper 
dispositions should have been made 
to achieve success. 

For weeks the Japanese had been 


working toward the Russian left 
flank. Those troops came from 
somewhere, that is, from the enemy 
in the Russian front. 

Kuropatkin’s dispositions for battle 
should have provided for the recall 
of all his troops on the left flank by 
forced .marches to. his ¢enter; the 
sharpest kind of a counter-attack on 
the Japanese left, where presumably 
they were weakest. When their left 


was reinforced from their center, to. 


have crowded home his own attack 
on the center with good prospects of 
breaking through at some point, in 
which case the war would have been 
over for the Japanese. Not more 
than two days should have been re- 
quired for this action, while reports 
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show that Kuropatkin was engaged 
in an eight days’ scrimmage attempt- 
ing to meet the Japanese attack where 
they chose to make it and having no 
prospect of victory, simply the hope 
to ward them off. 

The Russian campaign seems to 
have been one for the relief of Port 
Arthur. One of the “on” affairs. 
“On to Richmond,” “On to Berlin,” 
“On to Ladysmith.” 

The relief of Port Arthur required 
a victory over Oyama’s army. In no 
other way could it be accomplished. 
To defeat Oyama, the latter acting on 
the defensive, would have required 
an army far superior in numbers to 
that possessed by the Russians at the 
battle of the Shake River or at any 
time since. 

With Oyama making a flanking at- 
tack, the Russians had a chance of 
success, as Outlined in this article, 
and had the counter-attack failed of 
its legitimate object, the piercing of 
the Japanese center, the Russians 
could then have retreated with no 
greater loss than they sustained with- 
out having any prospect of success 
beyond the hope of holding their po- 
sition. 

That the Japanese center was weak 
is shown by the fact that their suc- 
cesses came from their flanking at- 
tacks. The Russians left Mukden 
practically unpursued at that point. 
In fact, it was hours before Mukden 
was occupied by the Japanese. Suffi- 
cient time elapsed to allow Chinese 
bandits to come between the two ar- 
mies and murder nurses in the hospi- 
tals. No greater proof of Kuropat- 
kin’s loss of opportunity is needed 
than the fact that Oyama failed to 
press an attack on the center with his 
flanking attacks meeting with full 
success. He did not do it because 
he did not have the men at that point 
to do it with. They were with his 
forces on the Russian left flank. 
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It may be thought that criticism 
after the event is always easy. That 
had the Russians failed in carrying 
out the plan here outlined, the prac- 
tical abandonment of positions on 
their left flank, casting all their hopes 
of success on the counter-attack on 
the Japanese left and final attack on 
the center, then the plan which they 
did adopt, that is, meeting the Japa- 
nese attack in detail, would have been 
the one which would have been held 
out as the proper plan of operations. 
The fact I have before stated should 
be sufficient answer to this, that is, 
that it is impossible to be stronger at 
all points than an opponent at some 
one point. The one he selects for at- 
tack after weeks of tentative attacks 
to discover the weakest point. To 
make his attack effective’ he must 
have a superiority in men at that 
point, leaving himself inferior in 
numbers at some other point, presum- 
ably the one furthest away from his 
point of operation, or, if not, then his 
center. 

It may also be urged that natural 
obstacles, such as mountain ridges, 
impracticable ravines, dense forests or 
impregnable earthworks, so defended 
the Japanese left and center that no 
counter-attack could prevail at those 
points. If such insuperable obstacles 
stayed the hand of Kuropatkin, then 
he was more than ever at fault in 
attempting to hold a position where 
his best means of defense, a counter- 
attack, would be of no avail, where he 
could be attacked and have no rea- 
sonable hope of success in making a 
counter-attack. The position should 
have been abandoned before the battle 
and the enemy induced to follow him 
to some position where they would 
not have such natural advantages. 

But I do not believe any insupera- 
ble obstacles were in the way. The 
greatest obstacles Kuropatkin had to 
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contend with were the Japanese with 
guns in their hands. Given the 
points, their leit and center, where 
they were fewest in number, there lay 
his greatest chance of success. That 
he failed to take advantage of the 
opportunity shows that he was not 
equal to the command. 

To make an omelet, you must break 
eggs, and to win battle, you must 
take chances of defeat, but the laws 
of probability hold good in battle as 
they do in all other human affairs. 
If your moves are good, you will 
meet with success, but you must make 
good moves. It will not do to leave 
that all-important matter to your op- 
ponent, Tuos. P. Warp. 


Curicaco, Ill., April 17, 1905. 


TOILET POWDER. 


There is no toilet article in the se- 
lection of which greater care should 
be used than a toilet powder. 

In these days of imitation and sub- 
stitution there is so much of inferior 
goods on the market that it is neces- 
sary to be continually on one’s guard. 
Highly-scented toilet powders are so 
frequent as to be a continual source 
of danger. Such inferior products 
will often do a permanent injury to 
a delicate skin. It is far wiser never 
to take chances with an unknown ar- 
ticle. Be sure, rather, to insist upon 
a trade-marked product of recognized 
merit. With toilet powder, ds with 
most other lines of goods, it is safer 
to trust an old-established house with 
years of experience and a reputation 
for making only the best. Mennen’s 
Toilet Powder is a trade-marked ar- 
ticle, which has for years been recog- 
nized by physicians as the best prepa- 
ration made. The absolute purity of 
its ingredients and the exercise of 
the greatest care and skill in its manu- 
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facture have given the product of the 
Mennen Co. a quality of uniform ex- 
cellence. That is why your physician 
recommends it. 

For your protection, Mennen’s face 
(the trade-mark of the Mennen Co.) 


is on the cover of every box of the 


genuine. 

All first-class dealers carry Men- 
nen’s Toilet Powder and will supply 
it if you insist. It is supplied by the 
Government for both Army and 
Navy. 

The fact that over 11,000,000 boxes 
were sold during 1904 is evidence of 
the continuing public approval of 
Mennen’s. 


SPIRIT THAT MAKES HEROES: 


Lieut. Rowan was not the only man, 
by any means, who ever carried a 
message to Garcia. There are many 
men in our daily life who are doing 
their full duty, but who are over- 
looked in the mad rush of this strenu- 
ous age. 

The general passenger agent of the 
New York Central recently received 
a letter from a prominent Broadway 
business man, in which he said: “I 
take pleasure in bringing to your at- 
tention an incident I observed at the 
High Bridge station, on the Putnam 
Division, last evening. 

“Trainman No. 2679 left a stand- 
ing train at the station and went down 
the track with a red light to flag any 
train that might follow. A _ well- 
dressed man went up to him and tried 
to persuade him to go back into the 
car and do some small favor for him. 
‘No, no,’ replied’ the trainman. ‘I’m 
here to flag this train, and I wouldn’t 
leave my post for no man, not even 
the president of the company.’” 

_Trainman No. 2679, L. S. Day, is 
evidently made of the message-to- 
Garcia material. He aims to do his 
duty, that’s all, but that spirit is the 
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spirit that makes heroes and wins vic- 
tories. 

There is another moral to this 
story. How many of us see things 
that deserve commendation, but pass 
them by because it requires a little 
effort to write a letter or to “speak 
the good word.” The gentleman 
from Broadway remembered that: 
“It isn’t the silence of hope unex- 

pressed 
That heartens and strengthens the 
weak 
To triumph through strife 
For the great things of life: 
It’s the words of good cheer that we 
speak.” — From the Brooklyn 
Standard Union. 


Editorials from Collier's April 22, 
1905. 


JUSTICE TO MR. BRYAN. 


A letter from Mr. Bryan will be 
found elsewhere in this paper. On 
one point we hasten to admit that we 
were mistaken. Mr Bryan has a per- 
fect right to describe a trust in any 


. way he likes. We should have known 


that his advertising rule was against 
corporations controlling more than 
fifty per cent. of the product. As to 
Liquozone, he is a little more serious 
than’ we intended any reader to be 
We have had our own troubles in 
drawing the line. We live to learn, 
and, having awakened to the harm 
such advertisements do, we decided 
to throw them out, which is being 
done as rapidly as contract obligations 
allow. There are, however, questions 
of no little difficulty involved, which 
will be frankly discussed before long 
in an editorial talk, in which we 
shall describe our own difficulties in 
deciding how to be good in the mildly 
humorous spirit in which we intended 
to treat Mr. Bryan. A re-reading 
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of the editorial convinces us that 
almost anybody except Mr. Bryan 
would describe it as a jeu d’esprit. 





PATENT MEDICINES. 


Suggestion accounts for much in the 
testimonials which many patent medi- 
cines receive. If Liquozone were pure 
water, without any sulphuric acid, it 
would cure some cases. Neverthe- 
less, it seems clear to us that danger 


lies in the immense publicity which 


newspapers give to medicines which 
pretend to cure almost every thing, 
contagious as well as non-contagious. 
In another letter Mr. Bryan says: 
“In regard to the Liquozone, I beg 
to say that I shall investigate the 
matter and act upon the result of the 
investigation. We have had-no com- 
plaint from readers of ‘The Com- 
moner since.the advertisement has 
been running, but if I find that it is 
fraudulent in its representations, I 
shall not publish it. If you will read 
the report of the North Dakota Col- 
lege—which, of course, is the report 
of the man in charge of that depart- 
ment—you will see that he says that 
the ‘free’ use of a product containing 
the amount found of uncombined 
sulphuric acid can not be looked upon 
as ‘wholly’ without ‘possible’ effect. 
And the warning is that the public 
will do well to use such products 
only upon the advice of the family 
physician. ° The words ‘free use,’ and 
the ‘possible,’ together with the rec- 
ommendation ‘the advice of the family 
physician,’ rather weaken the state- 
ment of the North Dakota chemist, 
but it is sufficient to put me on in- 
quiry.” These expressions hardly in- 
dicate the right spirit. Mr. Bryan 
must know that taking sulphuric 
acid and water for consumption or 
blood poisoning is inadvisable. This 
needs neither argument nor investi- 
gation. 


BOOK REVIEWS. 





The United States; A History of 
Three Centuries, 1607-1904. Pop- 
ulation, Politics, War, Industry, 
Civilization. By William Esta- 
brook Chancellor and Fletcher 
Willis Hewes. In ten parts. Part 
II., Colonial Union, 1698-1774. 
New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 
Pp. 539. 


A complete history of the United 
States is really a desideratum at the 
present day, when our country is 
taking so prominent a position in 
world history, and the spirit of Amer- 
icanism is attracting the attention of 
all the civilized nations. There is at 
present no continuous history of 
marked importance, which covers the 
entire period of its three centuries of 
existence, none that contemplates its 
development in all the different do- 
mains of industry, commerce, civili- 
zation, education, literature, religion, 
politics, social life, expansion and 
war. 

There is, therefore, ample reason 
for the production of the present 
work, and the present time is most. 
auspicious for its appearance. 

The fundamental plan of this his- 
tory is to trace the evolution of all 
our distinctive material qualities and 
industries, “the varied causes that led 
to what may be called the final Amer- 
icanizing of the varied national ele- 
ments from which were made up the 
people of the American continent 
from the Atlantic to the Pacific and 
from the Lakes to the Gulf.” 

The authors are particularly well 
fitted for the production of a work 
of this character. Mr. Chancellor, 
who wrote the main part of the nar- 
rative, has been for many years a 
student of American history, and has 
had a wide experience as a teacher 
and successful lecturer. His style is 
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vigorous and dramatic, his descrip- 
tions are picturesque, and his char- 
acterization of the great men who 
largely made American history what 
it is is discriminating and critical. 
Mr, Hewes has for many years been 
recognized as the leading authority in 
the realm of statistical and economic 
history. 

This latter part is, indeed, a dis- 
tinctive contribution to American his- 
tory,.not obtainable elsewhere (ex- 
cept in scattered fragments), and 
adds an element of exceptional value 
and novel interest to the work, which 
appeals to all, young and old—special 
students as well as practical business 
men. 

The work will be completed in ten 
parts (each part a separate volume 
complete in itself), comprising: 

Part 1. Colonization; 1607-1697. 

Part 2. Colonial Union; 1698-1774. 

Part 3. Revolution and Constitu- 
tion; 1775-1788. 

Part 4. The Early Republic; 1789- 
1821. 

Part 5. 
1822-1845. 

Part 6. The Great Debate; 1846- 
1860. 

Part 7. Civil War and Recon- 
struction; 1861-1869. 

Part 8. The New North and the 
New South; 1870-1885. 

Part 9. 
1897. 

Part Io. 
1904. 

Each volume discusses its subject- 
matter from four different points of 
view, under four different heads, 
each of which constitutes a separate 
section, namely: 

Population and Politics. 

War and Conquest. 

Industry. 

Civilization. 

The first volume of the work was 
reviewed in the December (1904) 


Industrial Awakening; 


A World Power; 1898- 


Economic Crises; 1886- 
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number of the United Service Maga- 
zine. 

The present volume (the second), 
covers two great periods; first, the 
“neglected period,” as it is called, 
from 1700 to 1760, and secondly, the 
period of the rise of the spirit of 
Revolution, from 1761 to 1774, and 
contains, besides, an extended study 
of the negro population during the 
later colonial period, which is ex- 
tremely interesting as shadowing 
forth the great struggle that was to 
come. 

The first section after considering 
the growth of population from 1697- 
1760, the special conditions existing 
in Georgia, and the western move- 
ment of population, with its causes 
and consequences, describes the dif- 
ferent colonial governments, and the 
political histories of the Colonies, 
discusses the progress of new France 
and new Spain, and traces the pro- 
gress of the spirit of Revolution and 
the steps toward Colonial Union. 

The second section contains ac- 
counts of Queen Anne’s War (1702- 
1713), the English-Spanish War 
(1740-1743), as it affected Georgia 
and Florida, King George’s War 
(1744-1748) in Canada, the French 
and Indian War (1754-1763), and the 
Conspiracy of Pontiac (1763-17690). 

The third section treats particular- 

ly of the development of the country 
in agriculture, manufactures, com- 
merce, transportation and _ finance. 
The articles on shipbuilding, textiles 
and iron and steel (including fire- 
arms) are especially interesting and 
instructive. 
. The fourth section discusses the 
advances in education, literature and 
social life, the volume closing with 
an excellent chapter on Contempora- 
neous European History and a good 
Index. 

The volume is illustrated with 
twelve large maps and diagrams, and 
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87 smaller maps throughout the text. 
The larger maps comprise Europe in 
1740, European Possessions in Amer- 
ica in 1763, the world in 1774, etc. 
The diagrams are mainly historical 
perspectives of population, war, ag- 
riculture, etc. The smaller maps are 
a novel feature and serve a very use- 
ful purpose: they are outline sketch- 
es of the particular geographical re- 
gion referred to in the adjacent text. 
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The thoroughness of treatment, 
the comprehensiveness of plan, and 
the completeness of the historical 
picture presented in this work are 
thus evident. The great importance 
of this new history of our country to 
the young American, its value to the 
younger generation in its future de- 
velopment, and its tendency to fos- 
ter patriotism in the highest sense, 
are apparent. J. FW. 








SURGEON-GEN. PRESLEY MARION RIXEY, 
United States Navy. 


The inevitable change consequent 
upon the progress of time brought to 
the head of the Naval Medical De- 
partment one of its most distinguished 
and capable officers in the person of 
Rear Admiral Presley Marion Rixey, 
who was appointed Surgeon General 
on the 10th of February, 1902. Admiral 
Rixey was born in Culpepper County, 
Virginia, on the 14th of July, 1852, and 
received his early education at schools 
in Culpepper and Warrenton. His 
family identified itself with the Con- 
federate cause during the Civil War, 
which brought financial ruin upon its 
members in company with so large a 
proportion of our old southern families. 
Undaunted by difficulties, however, he 
sought and achieved an education, both 
general and professional, receiving the 
doctorate in medicine from the Uni- 
versity of Virginia in 1873. He then 
undertook to extend his practical ac- 
quaintance with his profession by at- 
tendance upon clinics and hospitals in 
Philadelphia during the remainder of 
the year, presenting himself before the 
Naval Examining Board early in 1874 
as a candidate for appointment in the 
Medical Corps of the Navy. 

He was commissioned Assistant Sur- 
geon in the Navy on the 28th of Janu- 
ary, 1874, and set out upon ahat long 
period of service which has just 
been crowned with the highest 
honors attainable in his corps. 
He was first- assigned to duty 
on the receiving ship Sabine, but 
soon transferred to the Congress, then 
on the European station, and later at 
the Centennial Exposition at Philadel- 
phia, where she represented the Navy. 
He was detached in 1876 and ordered 
to the Philadelphia Naval Hospital, 
where he remained until he passed his 


examination for promotion to the grade 
of Passed Assistant Surgeon in 1877. 
He then took station at the Norfolk 
(Va.) Navy Yard as Attending Sur- 
geon, where he served until assigned 
to a three years’ tour of special duty 
on the Tallapoosa in 1879. He was on 
the flagship Lancaster from 1884 to 
1887 on the European and South At- 
lantic stations, and on the Dolphin 
from 1893 to 1896. During the Spanish 
War he applied for active sea duty, 
but his services were deemed so es- 
sential in Washington that he could be 
spared only to make a brief voyage to 
Cuba on the ambulance ship Solace. 
The twelve years of service not enu- 
merated above were passed on special 
duty as Attending Surgeon at Wash- 
ington. In 1888 he was promoted to the 
grade of Surgeon, and in 1900 to that 
of Medical Inspector. 

During his long service in Washing- 
ton he has been honored with the con- 
fidence-of many of the most prominent 
men of the country, and for the last 
eight years has been Physician to the 
Executive Mansion. It was in especial 
recognition of the value of his dis- 
tinguished services in the latter capac- 
ity that President McKinley promised 
him the Surgeon-Generalcy of the 
Navy when the next vacancy should 
occur, a promise which President 
Roosevelt fulfilled. In connection with 
his duty at. the Executive Mansion, it 
became necessary for him to accom- 
pany the President upon all journeys 
taken by the Chief Executive, and 
thus it happened that he was in Buf- 
falo when Pesident McKinley was as- 
sassinated. He had been detailed by 
the President to accompany Mrs. Mc- 
Kinley to the Milburn House, whilst 


‘he received the people, so that he was 


not immediately at hand when the 
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President was shot, but was promptly 
summoned, so that he was present and 
assisted with the operation, and took 
official charge of the case. Here he 
displayed in the highest degree those 
qualities which evidenced not only pro- 
fessional acquirements of an extensive 
range, but executive ability and diplo- 
matic faculties of a remarkable char- 
acter. The skill and devotion which 
he displayed in the management of the 
case of the President, and the almost 
equally exacting case of the President’s 
invalid wife, won for him the admira- 
tion and affection of the _ entire 
country. 

Admiral Rixey is a member of the 
American Medical Association, and a 
member by invitation of the Wash- 
ington (D. C.) Medical Society. He 
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has been an active member of the As- 
sociation of Military Surgeons since 
1895. 

On the occasion of the explosion of 
the Spanish Caravel, Santa Maria, in 
the ‘harbor of New York in 1893, he 
rendered prompt and generous assist- 
ance to the officers and crew of the 
vessel, a courtesy which the King of 
Spain; Alfonso XIII, recognized by 
decorating him with the Order of 
Naval Merit. 

The accession of Admiral Rixey 
augurs good fortune for the Naval 
Service, and particularly for the Med- 
ical Department, which is sure to be 
developed and advanced by the sagaci- 
ty, tact and ability which has char- 
acterized all the official acts of his 
successful career. 
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SPRING WATER 
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Prof. A. L. RANNEY, A.M., M.D., eays: 


“Its absolute purity and low speciffc gravity 
make ‘it a diuretic and markedly beneficial in 
rhenmatic, gomty, and kidney affections.”’ 


Q. O. HOWARD, Major-General U.S. Army 
(retired), says : 
“It is very pure, soft and good.’ 


ALBERT L. GIHON, M. D., late. Medical 
Director U, S. Navy, says: 


‘You are at liberty to use my name as one 
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One that is tireless and read ly to render 
you perfect service at any and all times; 
that will teach you pronunciation that is 
guaranteed to be absolutely correct—the most 
perfect in the world. 

You may obtain such a teacher through the 
I. Cc. S. eee — the Edison repeating 
phonograph, which will teach you to speak, 
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ina remarkably short time, at your own con- 
venience, and at far less cost than by private 
or college instruction. This System is used 
by Government Schools, and is indorsed by 

ajor-General Bates: Col. E. E. Wood, of West 
Point; Dr. Randall, Assistant Surgeon, ‘U.S. N.; 
and thousands of satisfied stu ents. Write 
today for references, prices, and catalogs. 
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